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THE ILBERT BILL. 


T is probable that by persons not intimately acquainted 
with politics some interest and curiosity may have been 
felt to see how the defenders of the Itzert Bill would 
answer Mr. Justice SrepHen’s letter to the 7 imes at the 
end of last week—a letter which he has since followed up by 
another criticizing the criticism of the measure up to the 
present time. That curiosity can have been shared but 


faintly by those who have become familiar with the | 


fashions of acting and arguing common among members 
of the political party which has adopted, if it did not origi- 
nate, the policy of the Bill. As far as has been noticed 
only one defender of the Ripon-ILpert measure has had 
the boldness to say openly that argument does not matter, 
that the Government has made up its mind and put down 
its foot, and that the opinions of almost every official 
authority, past and present, and of almost all the men of 
greatest ability now living who have anything to do with 
India, the earnest and all but unanimous protest of the 
body of persons affected by the Bill itself, are so much 
waste breath and spilt ink. This frank knownothingism, 
although it has a precedent in a certain utterance of 
Lord Hartineton’s in the matter of the abandonment of 
Candahar, is apparently felt to be still a little too frank, a 
little too much wanting in at least the assumption of intel- 
lectual virtue incumbent on the nominal heirs of that party 
which admitted no force but argument. Most of Mr. 
Itzert’s English partisans, therefore, have confined them- 
selves to the easier and less audacious course of ignoring 
the letter altogether. A few personal insinuations have 
been made against Mr. Justice SterHen, a few comments 
on isolated points of his case have been attempted. But, on 
the whole, his exposition of the true nature of the proposed 
change has hitherto been left as entirely unchallenged as 
Mr. Baieut left the Minute of the Calcutta Judges. Perhaps 
his antagonists waited for the second letter. If not, a 
repetition, as facile as it is valueless, of commonplaces 
about abolishing distinctions between race and colour, a 
renewal of the references to a famous proclamation which, 
as every one acquainted with the subject is aware, no more 
implied the present measure than it implied the appoint- 
ment of natives to the post of Governor-General or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, constitute, as they have always constituted, 
the whole gist of the argument by which it has been sought 
to repel the attack on the Bill. 

This refusal of the combat, though, as has been said, not 
at all surprising, is the more noteworthy in that this par- 
ticular document is conspicuously free from the possibility 
even of such objections as were made to the shorter and 
more general criticism of the measure which Mr. Justice 
SrerHen put forth six months ago. His opponents then 
discovered, at once as a ground of censure and a reason 
for refusing to discuss the matter in detail, that Mr. 
Justice Sternen had rested his case on high considera- 
tions of policy. They were shocked at his outspoken 
declaration of the facts and circumstances of English 
rule in India. In the communication now under notice 
there is nothing of this sort. The most sensitive stickler 
for the rights of every country and every nationality 
but his own will not be frightened by any reference to 
tenure by the sword. Mr. Justice SrepHen has stated the 
case in a manner so carefully adjusted to the plane of par- 
ticulars that it might have been supposed the defenders of 
the Bill would hasten to join issue with him on questions so 


strictly limited to fact. He observes that the privileges 
which British subjects enjoy in India, and which this very 
Bill proposes to maintain, save in one point, are regarded 
by them as highly valuable. The supporters of the measure 
have had more than half a year in which to obtain a counter- 
opinion to this, and they have failed to do so. He describes 
these privileges as “ inflicting no injury, exciting no un- 
“ popularity, causing no injustice,” and he might have 
added no inconvenience either. For long months the de- 
fenders of Mr. Itpert have had the opportunity to ransack 
Indian records for instances of such injury, such unpopularity, 
such injustice, and they have been able to produce none. 
He lays stress on the fact that the privileges supposed to be 
anomalous are not interfered with except in one compara- 
tively small point, for the exception of which from the 
general rule no reason whatever, except the desire of a 
handful of native officials, can be shown. If there is any 
other reason why, now that the case is so plainly formulated, 
do the partisans of the Bill hesitate to produce it, and, at 
the same time, to show why it does not apply to the right 
of trial by European jury and so forth? He points out 
that almost the whole unofficial population of India, and 
a great majority of the representative officials consulted, 
utterly disapprove the Bill. Is this so or is it not? There 
is no need to enter into unpleasant questions as to garbled 
telegrams, official publications inexplicably withheld and 
delayed, and the very singular measure, commented on by 
Mr. Justice Srernen, of circulating Mr. Gupta’s ex parte 
statement as an official abstract of official proceedings. 
But it is permissible to ask, Which side has the balance 
of published authority ? All these points are not matters 
of disputable opinion, they are not details irrelevant to 
the question, they are not generalities on which argu- 
ment is useless because it is impossible to get together 
a sufficient body of commonly accepted postulates and 
axioms to make their discussion possible. The matters 
brought forward are such as would be recognized as not 
merely germane to but inseparable from the proper discus- 
sion of any similar question in home politics. Ample in- 
formation as to them is obtainable by any one who takes 
the very smallest interest in the subject and the very 
smallest pains to inform himself upon it. No special 
familiarity with India, still less any direct personal interest 
in the decision of the main question one way or another, is 
needed to enable the inquirer to decide which way this 
information points or what its bearings on that main ques- 
tion is when its direction is determined. No technical 
jargon or outlandish terminology obscures the discussion. 
It is surely not uncharitable to conclude that silence in such 
case on the part of the defenders means that they know 
defence to be simply impossible. 

But, it is said, the ILpert Bill has received Government 
approval, and has been the subject of Government pledges 
to an extent which puts its withdrawal out of the question. 
If the Government of India thought it necessary to ask the 
opinions of the local authorities, it is to be supposed that it 
was with the view of allowing those opinions in some way 
to influence its conduct. If members of the Government 
at home have taken occasion to emphasize, even in the very 
speeches which have given most pleasure to the English 
friends of the measure, the probability of some alterations 
of detail, how is it possible to contend that no modification, 
of what is after all and in itself a very minute detail, can 
be made? It is proved that native opinion, until the 
more ignorant part of it was stirred up by constructions 
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of this detail, which are admittedly exaggerated, was 
totally indifferent on the subject; it is not alleged 
that it is even now otherwise than indifferent on the 
whole. The half-dozen native gentlemen, the gratification 
of whose vanity has been preferred by the proposal to 
the earnest desires and the reasonable demands of what 
is, in effect, the whole English community in India, may 


~ surely be consoled in one way or another. The advance in 


the direction of race-equality—supposing, for the moment, 
such an advance to be either necessary or desirable—has 
been proved to demonstration to be of that singular kind 
which inflicts a disadvantage on the European while con- 
ferring nothing but the most shadowy advantage on the 
natives. A hasty person listening to some talk on this 
subject might imagine rather that it was proposed that 


-no European should ever be punished, or that no native 


should ever have a fair trial, than that the off-chance of 
pronouncing sentence on a European should be conferred 
on an infinitesimal proportion of natives. That the access 
of the native population of India to free and equal justice 
is not only not lessened or limited in any way by this 
present state of things ; that it is absolutely unaffected by 
the proposed alterations ; that, as far as natives are con- 
cerned, nothing but the amour propre of a few civilians is 
concerned at all—are matters which are, it is to be hoped, 
honestly unknown to most of those who support the 
Government in this matter, though it is to be feared that 
they are dishonestly ignored by some of them. They can 
hardly be known—or, if known, they are certainly left out 
of sight—by those who represent a measure contemptible 
in respect of any possible good that, on the most liberal 
supposition, it may do, and yet formidable on account of 
the possible harm it may inflict, as a great act of equal 
justice. And if the Government really in the face of the 
official documentary evidence perseveres with it, there is 
one conclusion which, perhaps, without justice, but certainly 
not without reason, is sure to be drawn. It will be thought 
and said that the object is not the doing of the very small 
good claimed for the Bill by those who do understand it, 
mr the obtaining of credit for the altogether false estimate 
of its nature put forward by those who do not, or will not, 
understand it. The magnificent descriptions of Mr. Bricut 
and of some other less distinguished persons might tempt 
a not very scrupulous or strong-minded Minister to resist 
the all but unanimous warning of qualified authority. Even 
such a Minister would hardly resist such evidence in order 
to give to A. the hearing now and then of a cause which 
would otherwise be we | by B. 


A REASONABLE UTOPIA. 


ee ought to be more careful. It is disagreeable 
to see a reverend gentleman, a Canon to boot, presiding 
over an assembly of Tarrertits, and accepting the thanks 
of a meeting which announced its desire to rob on a large 
scale, and with impartial universality. Poor Canon Spence 
had to listen on Tuesday while Mr. Murray told him that 
“bishops and landowners and profit-mongers” (whoever 
they may be) “and usurers are supported by the working 
* classes,” whom, in their turn, they rob and debauch. Now 
surely Canon Spence and his reverend friends (we missed 
the usual curate who patronizes the ballet, and the accus- 
tomed ex-under-master) could not quite sympathize with the 
meeting in St. Pancras Vestry Hall. The meeting was 
called “in promotion of State-aided emigration to the 
“ British Colonies,” and it was swamped by intelligent pro- 
letarians who prefer to stay at home. The advocates of 
State-aided emigration perceive that work and land and 
food in England are too scarce for our population. They 
hold (rightly or wrongly) that it is the interest or the duty 
of the State to bring people who want to work and eat into 
contact with the labour and food which abound in some of 
our colonies. On the other hand, London contains a large 
floating population of public-house loafers and members of 
the Executive Council of the Democratic Federation, who want 
to eat without working and without leaving England. These 
thinkers swamped the meeting at which the luckless Canon 
Spence presided, and they outvoted him and his friends. 
Of course they do not say that they don’t want to work. 
They are as fond of work as Mark Twain’s friend, the 
Tramp. Only they must not be asked to labour under 
alien skies, nor to eat the bread, however well buttered, of 
exile. That bread may be good enough for younger sons 
end for the slavish middle classes. They may emigrate to 


Australia and America, and turn their hundreds into 
hundreds of thousands. But the persons who outvoted 
Canon Spence on Tuesday night are more fastidious. They 
must work here, at home, and apparently (for we are not 
certain of their views on this point) they will only work at 
husbandry. They might'till the soil in Canada, it is true; 
but they prefer to till it in England on a system of “ home 
“ colonization.” 

Some opponent may observe that the land is all taken 
up at home, that there is no land where the Executive 
Council of the Democratic Federation can drive the plough, 
supposing (for the sake of argument) that plough-driving 
is one of their accomplishments. But Mr. Murray, of the 
Democratic Federation, knows better. The soil of England 
belongs to him and his friends; in fact, to the people. Why 
should he and other members of the people emigrate while 
they have this considerable real property at home? Why, 
in fact, should Mr. James Murray be “ kep’ out of his 
“own”? People may reply that probably he has no land 
of his own, that other people own the land just as Mr. 
Murray owns his boots, and that they will not let them- 
selves be robbed of it any more than Mr. Murray would 
quietly permit the first va-nu-pieds who came past to de- 
prive him of his possessions. But Mr. Murray has an 
answer to these objections. 

Mr. Murray, and his clients “the working-men of 
“ England,” are in the romantic position of being the true 
heirs to all real property in the island. “ Their fathers 
“ had been plundered of that land, and they meant to have 
“it again.” Mr. Murray’s authorities for this historical 
statement are, apparently, Mr. GzorceE, Professor WALLACE, 
and Mr. Davirr. Of Professor WALLACE we know that he 
believes the earth not to be flat, and has even backed his 
opinion by a sporting bet. We are also aware that Pro- 
fessor WALLACE has communications from the spirit world, 
or believes in the communications received by mediums. 
Perhaps it was from some necyomanteia, some spirit of 
an ancestral working-man, that the Professor derived 
his theory about the true heirship of English soil. 
Before we can discuss the matter soberly and properly 
it is necessary to know who were the ancestors of the 
working-men from whom the real estate was plundered. 
Were they autochthones, born of the soil and on the soil, or 
were they the first settlers? If they were merely Celts, or 
Silurians, or English, or any one but the original Eskimo- 
like people with the stone weapons, they were robbers 
themselves, and stole the land from some earlier proprietors. 
And who stole it from them? What had they to steal? 
What proof is there that they ever possessed the soil in 
private property, or that, if they did possess it, they 
did not sell it openly for what it would bring? How far 
back in history would Mr. Murray like to go? If the 
ancestors of the working-men were villeins, they were far 
from being owners of the soil. They were not even owners 
of themselves. They fled into towns when they had the 
chance, that by dwelling within the walls for a year they 
might obtain their personal freedom. 

This nonsense about their ancestral right to the land 
of which their fathers were robbed is comparatively 
respectable in Ireland. In Ireland the majority of 
the real property, by various rude tenures, was in 
Celtic hands, and the Celts (themselves originally con- 
querors) have been conquered again and again. Conse- 
quently, a sentimental Celt may regard himself, in his 
muzzy Celtic way, as being an ill-treated rightful heir of 
any land which chances to belong to a “Saxon.” The 
Highland crofters, too, have some kind of shadow of an old 
attachment to the soil, an old right to live on the chief and 
on the Lowlanders’ cattle still present to their Celtic 
memories. Butin England there is not even a sentimental 
pretext for this kind of assertion of ancestral right. Of 
course there were ages when, in one form or other, every 
man lived by the soil, and, in servile or other fashion, was 
attached to the soil. But this could only last till other 
means of making a livelihood, by trade, art, manufacture, 
and the like, were discovered. And this state of universal 
living on the soil (which the Democratic Federation seems 
to crave) can only be revived when trade, art, manufacture, 
and all non-agricultural industries cease to exist. 

The Democratic Federation, if they agree with the view 
of Mr. Murray, are anxious (unconsciously, perhaps) to 
revert to barbarism. As a mere matter of taste we have 
not the least objection to barbarism. Give us an England 
with a tiny population, scattered in marks through the 
country, with no roads, no towns, nothing but the garden 
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of each tribesman and the common fld of the village. 
That isa very charming ideal; there would be plenty of 
sport, plenty of fighting, no pollution of rivers, no over- 
crowding, no need to emigrate, except to do a little piracy 
now and then. In this state of things England would 
enjoy “ home colonization,” for most of the land would be 
waste, and any one might squat on it, with the chance of 
being tomahawked for his pains. Short of such a return to 
barbarism it is clearly impossible for Mr. Murray's ideal to 
become real. The “Return of the English to the lands of their 
fathers” would need to be preceded by a general massacre 
and dispossession of the existing squires and farmers. This 
would free the land and reduce the population. Then the 
land would be meted out afresh by the Executive Council 
of the Democratic Federation to all true-born working- 
men. Most of these would die of starvation from in- 
ability to till the soil, of drink (restored to the people 
from the cellars of the wealthy!, of exposure, and other 
obvious causes. Of course the working-men could not sup- 
port themselves by their trades till they had learned 
husbandry, because there would be nobody to buy from 
them. All capitalists would have gone and all “ profit- 
“mongers” in the big general massacre. There would 
be no readily transferable wealth in the country when 
the gold was all gone, because all paper, bonds, and 
so forth would be destroyed in the great and holy holo- 
caust with which Regeneration would begin. Mr. Murray 
said that the upper classes were mainly responsible 
for destitution and “drunkenness”; but he must remem- 
ber that when the upper classes are got rid of, the 
love of drink will not disappear. The present drunkards 
will simply act like sailors when a ship is going down ; they 
will break into the cellars of the prosperous, and die therein. 
So, on the whole, the massacres, confusion, misery which 
will have to be undergone before the land of England can 
be redivided among the working-men seem a rather lar 
price to pay for a return to savagery. ' 

And Mr. Murray should remember that when once the 
working-man has his own again, any one stronger than 
Mr. Murray will be able to catch him, put a collar round 
his neck, and make him work for nothing but his keep. 
Slavery always prevails in the kind of society which would 
follow, as inevitably as any geometrical conclusion from the 
premisses, on Mr. Murray's scheme of social regeneration. 
Mr. Mvrray called for a “reasonable scheme of home 
“colonization.” We have described the Utopia which 
would be not only the reasonable but the inevitable result 
of Mr. Murray’s ideas, if carried into practice. These ideas 
require for their realization a wholesale robbery and general 
overthrow of society. Even that would not suffice. A per- 
manently low level of barbarism would have to be reached 
before the ideas of the Democratic Federation could them- 
selves become permanent in the concrete form of institutions. 
It seems a pity that clergymen should preside over and 
accept the thanks of meetings at which such chaotic ideas 
find noisy utterance.. Of, course we do not suppose that 
the opinion of the working classes of England goes with the 
Democratic Federation in its views about capitalists and 
“reasonable schemes.” The sweet reasonableness of the 
Democratic Federation is rather like that of irreconcilable 
Spanish revolutionaries than of Englishmen. And it is too 
much even for the Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TRANSVAAL DELEGATION, 


TS delegates from the Transvaal Government have been 
courteously received by the CoLontaL Secretary, and 
if they fail to conclude some kind of agreement, their want 
of success will perhaps be owing to the inherent difficulty 
of their task. They have come to England, if not by the 
invitation, at least with the assent, of the Government; 
and, on the whole, the questions at issue will be more con- 
veniently discussed in London than at Pretoria. If Lord 
Reay had ed on his intended mission, the possible 
collapse of the negotiations would have assumed the form 
of another rebuff inflicted on the Imperial Government. 
Lord Dersy will in doubtful matters have the opportunity 
of consulting his colleagues, and he can himself exercise a 
larger discretion than it would have been proper to vest 
even in a trusted plenipotentiary. It will not be easy to 
define the objects which are desirable, and the further ques- 
tion will arise whether a friendly arrangement is attainable. 
The final settlement of existing disputes is not of vital 
importance to either party in the negotiations. The 


rights of England are guaranteed, as far as promises 
and treaties afford security, by the convention which 
is still perfectly valid. The contention that a contract is 
not binding because it was imposed on one of the parties 
by superior force would be fatal to the efficacy of every 
treaty concluded at the termination of war. Even the Rus- 
sian denunciation in 1870 of the Treaty of Paris implied that 
in fourteen years the balance of power had shifted. Unless 
the Transvaal delegates are reasonable in their demands, the 
English Government may fall back on the terms of the 
convention, reserving to itself the choice of times and 
opportunities for enforcing its claims. On the other hand, 
the delegates may argue with reason that the commence- 
ment of the negotiation implies a readiness to alter the 
present relations between the parties. The Government 
which they represent knows by experience that in ordinary 
circumstances it is safe from actual coercion. It is only inthe 
contingency of complications and of wars with native poten- 
tates that it would be immediately dangerous to give offence 
to the paramount power. If CeTEwayo or a successor were 
to revive the military organization of the Zulus, the Boers 
might probably find it necessary to resort to English pro- 
tection. 

One of the objects of the deputation is to obtain a partial 
or total remission of the debt which was acknowledged in 
the Convention. The strongest argument in the request 
will perhaps be found in the difficulty of obtaining pay- 
ment; yet it will be a strange proceeding to remit the 
claim on the Transvaal and to enforce payment of a larger 
amount which is due from the loyal colony of Natal. A 
judicious negotiator will perhaps postpone the considera- 
tion of the money question till political arrangements 
approach a conclusion. The release of the debt may in that 
case be set off against some reasonable undertaking with 
respect to the treatment of natives, the tariff, or the claim 
of the Republic to a control over foreign relations. . It may 
be foreseen that a considerable sum to be either paid or re- 
mitted according to the result of the negotiations will have 
a stronger interest for the Transvaal than for the guardians 
of the English Treasury. It will scarcely be ible to 
dispute either the legal liability or the justice of the grounds 
on which the amount was assessed. The Republic cannot 
reasonably plead poverty, but an appeal to the magnanimity 
of the creditor may possibly .receive attention. The occa- 
sion may perhaps not be unsuitable for discussing the 
subject of monopolies and of taxes imposed on English 
subjects. It is not to be regretted that the Minister 
who will conduct the negotiations will be neither lavish 
in pecuniary matters nor unduly susceptible on points of 
dignity. It will, nevertheless, be inexpedient even to dis- 
cuss the proposal that the nominal dependence of the 
Transvaal on the English Crown should be abolished. It 
may be true that the relation of an autonomous Republic 
to a monarchy is comparatively novel, though similar rela- 
tions are not unprecedented ; but there is no reason why 
the Transvaal should require the absolute nominal inde- 
pendence which is withheld from Indian princes ruling a 
far larger territory and population. 

If the term suzerainty had previously no definite mean- 
ing, it becomes intelligible in its negative operation. The 
QUEEN’s suzerainty precludes the Republic from entering 
into diplomatic relations with European Powers which. 
might possibly desire an excuse for meddling in South 
African affairs. The Emperor of Cana is at the present 
moment contending for rights of vital importance to his 
dynasty and Empire on the ground of a feudal superiority 
over Annam not dissimilar to thesuzerainty of England in the 
Transvaal. A State which is nominally independent can on 
occasion acknowledge allegiance to any Government with 
which it may form a compact. It would be extremely in- 
convenient that at some future time a tricolour flag should 
be hoisted at Pretoria. Even a Dutch intervention would 
endanger friendly relations with the Netherlands. Perhaps 
the most imminent risk of the kind would be a commercial. 
arrangement between the Republic and the Portuguese of 
Delagoa Bay. The ingenious perversity of foreigners in 
excluding English commerce is sufficiently notorious to 
justify precautions. When the emigrants from the Ca 
Colony first obtained from the English authorities the 
right of governing themselves, there was no question of 
any external trade except that which would pass through 
Colonial territory, When the illomened convention 
was concluded no attempt was made on the part of the 
Boers to secure titular independence. Their representa- 
tives, perhaps, foresaw that the rights reserved to the 
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Crown would have little effect in domestic matters ; but it 
was distinctly understood that foreign affairs were absolutely 
reserved by the Imperial Government. It would be better 
to break off negotiations at the outset than to renounce 
the title of the Queen to her present rights in the 
Transvaal. 

It is probable that strenuous efforts will be made by the 
delegates to acquire the power of dealing as their own 
convenience may require with native chiefs and tribes. It 
is with this object that the Boers are especially anxious to 
be relieved from the troublesome presence of the Resident, 
who, if he has not sufficient power to check their encroach- 
ments, has the opportunity of reporting them to the Imperial 
Government. It would be impossible to make a plausible 
defence for the methods by which territorial encroachments 
have been effected. The device or practice of organizing 
bands of adventurers in the territory of the Republic for 
the p of annexing frontier lands belonging to the 
natives is abundantly transparent. In some instances the 
invaders take part in native civil wars, as the same class 
has before and since the days of Srroncgow done in many 
other parts of the world. When the victory is secured, the 
auxiliaries always take care to reward themselves for their 
services by taking possession of conquered lands ; and in some 
instances their cupidity has not spared their native con- 
federates. Some of the sufferers have formerly given aid to 
the English Government, which has now proved itself un- 
able or unwilling to redress their wrongs. Lord Dersy on 
one occasion explained, with unnecessary candour, that it 
would be a costly, and perhaps a dangerous, undertaking to 
defend friendly chiefs against the Boers. He will now 
ascertain whether the Government of the Republic is ready 
to give assurances of its peaceable conduct in future, though 
he can scarcely judge what the promises will be worth. 
The petty wars with Monsroa and other chiefs, which have 
caused just dissatisfaction in England, are — not 
breaches of the convention. The stipulations which were 
made in favour of the natives, and of which the perform- 
ance was to be ensured by the Resident, were designed for 
the protection of the native inhabitants of the Transvaal, 
and not of the neighbouring chiefs. It is not officially 
known that the coloured population has since been op- 
pressed, or that virtual slavery has been restored, except in 
the case of prisoners taken in the border wars. 

The Pretoria delegates cannot count on the encourage- 
ment which is generally given to all organs of disaffection 
or of complaint against the English Government. The 
philanthropists are divided on the subject of the Transvaal ; 
for, although there is somewhere an Association or a Com- 
mittee for promoting the independence of the Republic, 
the active and zealous managers of the Aborigines’ Protec- 
tion Society are on the other side. The Boers are of Euro- 
pean descent, and they are therefore not entitled to the 
sympathy which attends on coloured malcontents. They 
are, indeed, the habitual enemies and persecutors of the 
natives, in whose interest the Society will jealously watch 
the progress of the negotiations. Lord Drrsy, though he 
will not fail to do his best for the natives within and without 
the territory of the Transvaal, will have other interests to 
consider. This delegation, though it is not accredited by 
the Orange River Republic, may perhaps have something 
to say about the difficult questions connected with the 
Bechuanas. The Cape Colony is about to renounce the 
right and the duty of controlling Bechuanaland, and the 
Imperial Government has not yet announced its decision on 
the resumption of its former power over the province. The 
Orange River Boers forcibly complain of a grievance in 
which their kindred in the Transvaal will strongly sympa- 
thize. They were induced to abandon territory which they 
had after some provocation conquered from the Bechuanas 
on the representation of the English authorities that their 
Government would be answerable for the peaceable conduct 
of the natives. The powers and duties of the Imperial 
Government were afterwards transferred to the Colony, 
which has now found itself too weak to discharge duties 
which it is consequently disposed to repudiate. It is not 
certain whether the Bechuana difficulty will be mentioned 
in the negotiations, but it illustrates the complicated nature 
of the relations which are to be established among several 
— with separate and sometimes conflicting interests. 

e Crown, the Colonies, the two Dutch Republics, and 
natives of many different tribes all await the settlement 


with anxiety. 


IRELAND. 


oo resurrection of national feeling in the proper sense 
among the Orange party appears to have struck the 
Nationalists in the improper sense, and their sympathizers 
in England with an almost ludicrous dismay and indigna- 
tion. Except that it is much more vocal, this feeling seems 
in some sort to resemble the effect produced by the entrance 
of the Commander in the Don Juan story. But there is 
here no Radical or Nationalist Don Juan who preserves his 
equanimity. Mr. Sexton has for days been raving at Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucote, at the Irish Government, at the 
Orangemen, and at everybody concerned with a violence 
which is surely bad husbandry; for there are plenty of 
less able speakers on his side who could do the thing 
much better. Mr. Heaty has forgotten his grotesque 
offers of Irish mercenaries to the English Tory party in 
his eagerness to denounce the Tory party in Ireland. Mr. 
PaRNELL, with his accustomed intelligence, keeps silence 
on the whole matter. But the and disappointment 
of a certain portion of English icalism almost exceeds 
the disappointment and rage of the organizers of the 
invasion of Ulster. That the tendency to take the law into 
their own hands which has been so convenient when it was 
displayed by one Irish party should suddenly be displayed 
by the other seems to have come as a hideous and horrible 
surprise to these persons, a surprise so hideous and horrible 
that it makes them forget the difference between violence 
in aggression and violence in self-defence. So long as 
nobody but a landlord was set running for his life the spec- 
tacle was watched with great calmness, not to say relish, by 
Mr. Bricut and other distinguished Radicals. But when 
demagogues and sedition-mongers have, in much milder 
form, the same measure served out to them, the thing be- 
comes clearly intolerable. Most remarkable of all, the pro- 
position that strictly equal justice should be maintained, 
that all public meetings on burning questions in Ireland, 
whether held in the South or the North, whether convened 
by Orangemen or by Nationalists, shall during the present 
heats be prohibited, has met with the keenest opposition 
and the most violent disapproval from English Radicals. 
The pother which has been made about the matter, and 
especially the indignant replies to Lord Cricuton’s very 
pertinent citation of Ministerial taunts addressed to Irish 
loyalists in recent times for not taking their own part, seem to 
suggest one thing very forcibly. It would appear to be not 
so much the robustiousness of Orangeism as its redintegra- 
tion of love with the Tory party which disturbs the critics. 
Something of the same note may be heard in Mr. GLapstTonE’s 
reply to the Belfast Liberals. It is, indeed, so short a time 
since English partisans entertained the hope of recruiting 
support for the present Government in Ulster, that vexa- 
tion at the contrary result is natural. 


No moderate and reasonable politician will rejoice at the 
prospect of a new Ninety-eight, or anything like a new 
Ninety-eight. If there is any truth in a report of a plan to 
tar and feather the Lord Mayor of Dustin on his visit to 
Trinity College, it is scarcely necessary to express dis- 
approval of a project so contrary to law and propriety. It 
may be impossible to discern what business the proposed 
victim recently had at Derry ; and it is certain that he has 
said and done very many foolish things in time past. But, 
beyond folly, there is not much chargeable against him ; 
and, in any case, the introduction of the tar-pot and the 
feather-bed as engines of moral and political criticism could 
not be too strongly deprecated. America has sent to 
Ireland curses enough on the wrong side; it is certainly not 
necessary for the right side to import others. But the fact, 
if it be true (and even the invention of it, if it be false), is 
a symptom, when taken in connexion with recent events 
in Ulster, of which men in power would do well to take 
heed. It stood to reason that the terrorizing of a whole 
class of the Irish people and of a large minority of the other 
classes should sooner or later lead to a reaction. The force 
of the League agitation has mainly spent itself ; the English 
Government is deprived by its own act of the power of ex- 
cusing Irish crime as the result of landlord oppression ; the 
execution of the Phenix Park assassins, and the strong dis- 
approval of the respectable part of the Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, have made evildoers uncomfortable 
about their necks and not very certain about their souls. 
Last of all, there is the half inexplicable but certain force of 
reaction pure and simple—of the back-swing of the pendulum 
which occurs in all human affairs. The enemies of this 
reaction naturally wish to thwart it in their several ways. 
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Trish y eqn redouble the violence of their language, and 
repeat their persuasions to such acts as interference with 
hunting. English speculators on Irish agitation urge the 
Government not to interfere with the Nationalist pro- 
paganda, to make further bids for Nationalist support by 
extending the franchise, and so forth. Meanwhile what even 
such an—in this case—unexceptionable authority as Lord 
Hartincton recognizes as a remarkable revival of loyal 
principles has taken place, and this revival results in the 
actual rout of the Lord Mayor of Dustin from the walls 
of Derry, and in the proposed—or let it be hoped supposed 
—determination of the Undergraduates of Trinity to outdo 
anything recorded, even of the famous Mr. Wesser and his 
reckless associates. Many of the forms which this spirit 
has taken must be regretted, and this particular form of 
course is worthy of the very strongest reprehension. But 
the real nature of the general spirit itself can best be appre- 
ciated by a simple observation of the ns who are most 
indignant at its appearance. It is deplorable that there 
should be any room or need for Vigilance Committees 
in Ireland, more deplorable that their attempted or sug- 
implements of reform should be the revolver and the 
tar-brush. But the kind of rough common sense which looks 
more at generals than particulars will probably be satisfied 
that there must be some redeeming features in a movement 
against which Mr. Sexton, Mr. Heaty, and the organs of 
extreme English Radicalism are never tired of scolding. 
There are rumours which may very likely prove to be 
founded on fact, to the effect that a serious assault is to be 
made on the Government scheme (no very extensive or 
daring one) of Irish emigration ; that part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy which sympathizes with the agitators, 
defeated in its audacious attempt to secure countenance 
from the Porg, hopes, it would seem, to enlist the loyal 
part, and perhaps even to influence the Vatican, to join in a 
crusade against the so-called depopulation of Ireland. The 
arguments used are not new; but to the ears to which they 
are specially addressed they may seem plausible. The Irish 
sheep, it is said, cannot be safely trusted out of the Irish 
fold; he strays, and is lost among the temptations, and, 
in the unshepherded expanse of the American continent. 
The counter plan of “migration” is to be tried, and from 
the political as well as the religious side every effort is to 
be used to induce people not to emigrate. Similar efforts, 
though Mr. Hynpman and Mr. Wattace hardly appeal 
to the Pore to aid them, are, as is well known, being made 
in England, though there is here little or no question of 
Government assistance. In Ireland, the case standing as it 
does, it may well seem marvellous that any man or men 
posing as the friends of the people should be able for a 
single day to continue that posture while endeavouring to 
persuade the people not to accept the manifest, and in 
most cases the only, means of prosperity. But in the Irish 
question not only do all things end in mystery, but most 
thin in and abide in the same atmosphere. Why 
Irishmen should hate England at all; why, if they choose 
to hate her, they should allow their hatred to be made the 
instrument of the most transparent and, in many instances, 
the most ignoble, adventurers; why members of one of 
the bravest, most generous, and most faithful nations in the 
world when its cause is good should, with an invariable 
regularity otherwise unexampled in history, become in this 
particular bad cause the most cowardly and treacherous of 
scoundrels ; why men should think to give evidence of their 
fitness for national independence by flying, and tempting 
each other to fly, at each other’s throats—these and many 
other scarcely soluble questions present themselves to the 
bold inquirer into Irish affairs. But he will hardly find 
anything more anomalous and astonishing on any but 
purely cynical principles than this attitude of a Christian 
priesthood towards a distressed Christian people in the 
matter of emigration. The conduct of the agitators is of 
course perfectly simple and explicable, as simple and ex- 
plicable as, on the cynical theory just alluded to, is that of 
the priests themselves. Each, it may be said, is reluctant 
to give the shearing of the sheep to others. But this re- 
jected—as in justice to the great majority of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland it must in their case be rejected 
—the mystery returns. For that the United States are a 
land of heathenry in the eyes of Roman Catholics must, in 
justice to Cardinal McCtoskey and his clergy, be dismissed 
as an idle invention. 


THE NINTH OF NOVEMBER. 


hr new Lord Mayor has entered on the duties of his 
threatened office with the display which is dear to 
Londoners. ‘The crowds which are collected on such occa- 
sions are not fastidious, and they are quite right in admiring 
bright colours, glistening ornaments, and the music of mili- 
tary bands. The procession has for generations provoked the 
sarcasm of critical spectators, and even JoHNsoNn suggested 
that the traditional laughing philosopher would have found a 
new subject of ridicule if he could have mocked a new-made 
Mayor's unwieldy state. The vulgar are more easily pleased, 
and so far they are perhaps wiser. The Lord Mayors of 
the future will, perhaps, be too solemn to celebrate their 
accession to office with the traditional splendour ; yet it will 
be well if they and their coadjutors are as innocently em- 
ployed. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the sneers 
of superfine utilitarians, the City Corporation, its forms, 
and its privileges have never excited popular discontent. 
The doom which is probably approaching will have been 
pronounced by politicians in search of a grievance, in 
the absence of any demand on the part of the inhabitants 
of London. When the threatened measure is introduced 
there will be no difficulty in collecting meetings to vote at the 
dictation of their leaders for the proposed legislative change ; 
but it is certain from past experience that the motives and 
the proceedings of the agitators will bear an exclusively 
political character. The feeble attempts which have been 
made by Radical Clubs to excite public opinion against the 
existing City government illustrate the universal indiffer- 
ence to the municipal movement. The same remark applies 
to the more serious agitation which is now beginning. Mr. 
Forster, who is to preside over a meeting in favour of the 
proposed change, will be supported exclusively by Liberals 
and Radicals. It could not have been inferred from the 
demeanour of the multitude in the streets or of the guests 
at Guildhall that the Lorp Mayor was not one of an endless 
series of civic potentates. The Livery may have perhaps 
by this time satisfied themselves that the Court of Alder- 
men were well advised in their unusual action ; and in any 
case the members of the Corporation would be unwilling to 
call the attention of their a sonora to any differences of 
opinion which might exist among themselves. 

The elections which were held on the 1st of November 
for the provincial municipalities indicate the nature of the 
future metropolitan contests. It is not unsatisfactory to 
find that the Radicals have to some extent lost ground in 
the boroughs; but it would have been much better if 
politics had been left out of consideration. It isa monstrous 
anomaly that in such communities as Leeds and Birming- 
ham more than half of the most competent candidates should 
be absolutely and persistently excluded from all share in 
local administration. Like the French peasantry in former 
times, Conservative ratepayers are taxed and governed at 
the discretion of the dominant faction. Unless the great 
manufacturing towns differ widely in social circumstances 
from the rest of the kingdom, the great majority of the 
upper middle class must there as elsewhere be utterly 
opposed to the policy of the present Government ; but the 
municipal elections depend on the votes of the artisans, 
who are for the most part managed by the local Caucus. 
Their votes are given not to the best candidate, but to the 
nominee of the party. There is no doubt that the members 
of great Corporations are for the most part personally re- 
spectable ; but the monopoly of a party in non-political 
offices is an intolerable hardship. It was not supposed in 
former times to be a sufficient consolation to Roman 
Catholics for their disabilities that the Protestant members 
of the House of Commons bore creditable characters. A 
Birmingham Radical is at least as intolerant and as ex- 
clusive as the bitterest follower of Eupon. 

The issues on which municipal elections in a few instances 
turn, to the exclusion of party politics, are almost equally 
irrelevant to the purposes for which Corporations are ap- 
pointed. The advocates of compulsory abstinence have in 
some places tried their strength against the publicans, and 
unfortunately not without success. The fanatics have 
reason to boast of the progress of their cause, for only a 
few years ago the balance inclined in the other direction. 
In one of the early Sessions of the last Parliament, when 
some question was raised on the liquor trade, one Liberal 
after another rose in rapid succession to profess his ab- 
horrence, not only of local option, but of .arbitrary 
interference with an important trade. Members were 
then fresh from a general election in which the licensed 
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victuallers had displayed unexpected strength. It seems now 
to have become better worth while to humour the bigotry 
of the temperance agitators; yet, in considering this ques- 
tion, it must be remembered that the municipal and Par- 
liamentary constituencies are not exactly the same. Women 
who vote for Town Councillors, and not at present for 
members of Parliament, may be trusted to prefer side 
issues to an invidious comparison of the qualifications of 
candidates; and almost all women will welcome oppor- 
tunities of condemning a vice to which the sex is, for 
the most part, not inclined. The further question, whether 
a moderate consumption of beer or wine is in any sense a 
vice cannot be expected to occur to female voters, inas- 
much as it seems to be too abstruse for the understanding 
of all Sir Witrrm Lawson’s enthusiastic followers. Except 
that, for purposes of political prognostication, the votes of 
women must be deducted, almost all the advocates of com- 
pulsion would probably have voted on the Liberal side. Mr. 
GoscnEN omitted from his catalogue of recent proposals of 
interference with private discretion the agitation against 
the sale of alcoholic liquids; but there is no more conspi- 
cuous instance of the antagonism between democracy and 
freedom. The Conservatives are almost unanimously 
assuming the exclusive championship of individual liberty. 
It ap that the Liberals have won about fifty seats in 
Town Councils, and their opponents more than eighty. 
That the growth of the minority is not merely casual seems 
to be proved by the continuous progress of the Conserva- 
tives durin successive years. In 1880 they were, 
after the Midlothian speeches and the general election, in 
the lowest state of depression ; and they are perhaps now 
regaining their natural and normal share of local power. 
The municipal system provides a security for the rights of 
minorities which might, perhaps, if possible, be advanta- 
geously imitated in Parliamentary elections. Boroughs are, 
for municipal p divided into wards, which are in 
most places inhabited by different classes of the community. 
In a suburban district, occupied by the villas of manufac- 
turers and tradesmen, Radical opinions are not likely to be 
prevalent. It therefore becomes possible for the wealthier 
classes to secure a certain share of the representation, 
altho they may be powerless in other parts of the 
4 It unluckily happened that the last Parlia- 


and that the respectable Liberals were consequently in- 
duced to coalesce heartily with the Radicals, who 
are their natural and implacable adversaries. Although 
diplomatic relations with Russia and war in Afghanistan 
had no real connexion with domestic questions, all who dis- 
approved of a policy which was by some thought restless 
and hazardous found too late that they were pledged to an 
unforeseen Irish Land Bill, and to a long string of objec- 
tionable measures. Although it is to be regretted that 
municipal elections should depend on the comparative 
strength of parties, the conditions of the struggle which are 
proposed on one side are necessarily accepted on the other. 
The result is that Mr. GiapsTonE is losing strength in the 
boroughs, but that he still commands a large majority. It 
is generally agreed that the late election was more free than 
usual from the irregularities which formerly prevailed in 
some places. The terrors of the new Act were sufficient for 
the occasion, especially as there had not been time to study 
the means of evasion. It seems uncertain whether the Act 
was intended to apply to municipal elections ; but it con- 
tains words which are sufficient for the purpose. 

But for the sense of injustice which is caused by the in- 
fliction of political disabilities, the practical working of the 
municipal system is not to be generally condemned. It is 
not a little remarkable that, with some insignificant ex- 
ceptions, municipal administration has for the course of 
nearly half a century been exempt from the vice of pecu- 
niary corruption. result is, of course, partly to be 
attributed to the control exercised by the High Court, and 
formerly by the Queen’s Bench, over municipal expenditure. 
Any ratepayer can set the Court in motion, and procure 
the disallowance of any outlay which exceeds the powers 
of the Corporation. It may happen that expenditure, 
though not illegal, may be injudicious; but municipal 
Corporations are not exceptionally liable to error. In 
tome cases they are legally compelled to submit their 
decision to a popular vote ; and in the majority of instances 
they consult local public opinion. It may, nevertheless, be 
observed that municipal bodies are constantly attempt- 
ing to extend their boundaries, and that their projects of 
annexation as uniformly opposed by dis 


tricts as if they were foreign invaders. The objection is 
principally founded on the increased burden of rates which 
almost always results from incorporation ; but the suburban 
population is also frequently indisposed to submit 

a government based on a low franchise. The battle has 
several times been fought by the Corporation of Glasgow 
with alternations of success and defeat. The merits of 
municipal Corporations principally de; end on the permanent 
staff. It is fortunately impossible for such bodies to trans- 
act the greater part of their business except through pro- 
fessional agents ; and they have for the most part suffivient 
good sense to consult their own interest by preferring 
competent candidates. Town clerks, city architects, sur- 
veyors, and medical officers are, as a rule, conspicuous for 
their ability ; and, even if politics have been considered in 
their appointment, lawyers, and engineers, and doctors 
have a professional conscience which preponderates over 
their party predilections. A Mayor or a Committee of the 
Town Council would find in the official staff a grave im- 
pediment to the indulgence of caprice or partiality ; yet the 
permanent functionaries obediently obey the orders of their 
superiors. An incorporated London might perhaps follow 
the example of Paris rather than of Manchester or 
Liverpool. 


THE POSITION OF FRANCE, 


7c one respect at least the active colonial policy of M. 
Ferry’s Ministry has amply justified its authors. It 
was professedly designed to find a safe field for the energies 
of France, and it has been perfectly successful so far. 
Whether the new colonies d’exploitation in Madagascar and 
Tonquin will make the fortunes of many Frenchmen is at 
least doubtful, but they have already made the fortune of 
M. Ferry’s Ministry. They have given the Cabinet a com+ 
plete victory at the beginning of the Session, and have 
enabled it to put its enemies wholly in the wrong with 
public opinion. While the impression of this success lasts, 
and nothing disastrous happens in Tonquin or elsewhere, 
the great battle between M. Ferry and the Radicals will 
be postponed. It is probable that the pause is as pleasing 
to the Opposition as to the Ministry. They are bound to ex- 
press violent dislike of M. Ferry and to profess the greatest 
eagerness to upset his Ministry ; but they have not as yet 
shown how they propose to do it or why. The votes of 
the Chamber of Deputies are often given in what appears 
an erratic manner and on no intelligible grounds. After 
approving M. Ferry’s colonial policy last week, it is pos- 
sible that they may condemn it a week hence ; but there is 
every sign that for the present he has a strong and trust- 
worthy majority. The Opposition—or the many mutually 
hostile factions which unite for the sole purpose of attacking 
the Minister of the day—seems to be not only weak and 
divided, but to have no policy and no object which is not of 
the vaguest and most general character. The Monarchical 
parties have practically retired from the field, and are 
waiting to see what will happen to them in the political 
Battle of Armageddon which is to be the end of the wicked- 
ness of the Republicans. Their representatives are in 
obscurity abroad, or are making themselves as small as 

ible at home, or are at school. In every case they are 
insignificant in a political sense. They have been gravi- 
tating to that condition for years, but it is more remark- 
able that the Radicals, who lately were all powerful, 
seem to have fallen into it at once. They shrink from 
attacking M. Ferry on any question of internal politics, 
and the attack they did- make on his colonial policy 
was in the last degree feeble and ill managed. Their 
chiefs, when they are asked what it is they wish to see 
done or prevented, answer in oracular commonplace. M. 
CLémENCEAU would like to see France governed by a re- 
presentative system which is not Parliamentary, and in 2 
general way he wants M. Paut Bert retains a 
lively professional hatred of the priests, and he also wants 
progress—daily progress, but is apparently content with a 
slower rate than will satisfy M. OLfmenceav. With very. 
little variation, all the speakers of the ape ring the 
changes on this phrase. They assert with one voice that 
the Republic must advance ; but none of them can say how 
far or how quick, and, further, none of them care to say 
what constitutes the progress for which they clamour. 
There is no want of speakers and writers in France who 
are less reticent. For them means the disesta- 
blishment of the Church, if not the persecution of the 
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clergy ; the introduction of the American practice of 
electing magistrates, and sweeping Socialistic ‘bgislation. 
M. CLémencEav would probably wish to stop short before 
arriving at this point; but, unless he uses much more 
definite than he has used hitherto, he will be 
credited with sharing the opinions of the most extreme 
revolutionists. Now if there is any one thing perfectly 
certain in French politics it is that this party will 
always be crushed by force as soon as it seems likely to 
attain power. At the point at which things have arrived 
in France, M. Ferry may plausibly represent his opponents 
as being the enemies of property and order—not only of the 
richer classes and the higher ranks of the clergy, for whom 
the mass of Frenchmen have little sympathy ; and, if once 
he can persuade the electors of that, he may succeed in es- 
tablishing a stable Ministry. With the prospect of a losing 
fight before them the Radicals may well be content to wait 
and see whether something good for them may not come 
out of Tonquin. 

They may not have to wait for long. Within a very few 
weeks something decisive must happen. The French 
are preparing to attack Bac Ninh in earnest. Reinforce- 
ments have arrived, the Civil Commissary, M. Harmann, 
has been allowed to absent himself for the present. The 
absence of this zealous official will leave the military officers 
free to do whatever they think necessary unhampered. The 
result of the siege cannot really alter the position in Tonquin, 
for it is not probable that the French will give up the enter- 
prise if they are repulsed in a first attack, or that China 
will cease to offer opposition if the town falls at once. For 
the moment, however, both parties are waiting to see what 
happens, and each professes to be confident that the other 
will see reason in time. On the part of France M. 
Wanppineron declares his entire confidence in the approach- 
ing repentance of China. On their side, the officials of the 
Chinese Embassy are confident that France will be too wise 
to push things to extremes. Neither, however, shows the 
slightest sign of a disposition to yield the matter in dispute. 
It would require some at present unforeseen change of 
circumstances to induce France to draw back. With very 
few exceptions, no European can say with certainty how 
far the Chinese Government is sincere in declaring that it 
will not yield, or what power it has to offer an effective 
resistance ; but it has conducted its affairs for months past 
with a tact and judgment which inspire confidence. In the 
war which now seems inevitable it may be trusted to make 
the most of its very strong position. 

At no stage of the negotiations of the last few months 
has the diplomatic skill of the French Government been 
seen to much advantage. It has been entrapped into nego- 
tiations with subordinates, and has committed the fault of 
forgetting that the Marquess TsenG was not the Envoy of 
the Queen of Mapacascar, and could not safely be treated 
with vulgar insolence. Just as the negotiations are 
coming to an end it has surpassed itself. Since Mr. Lowe 
delivered himself into the hands of Mr. DisragEui by making 
an equally unfounded and impertinent statement about the 
QUEEN, no statesman has equalled the blunder committed by 
M. Ferry in reading M. Tricov’s telegram to the Chamber. 
It gained its immediate object. The Chamber was surprised 
and delighted. M. Ciémenceau was completely silenced, 
and forced to show that he had not made the slightest 
attempt to understand the position of affairs in China before 
he attacked the Ministry.. The ultimate results, however, 
can scarcely be triumphant for M. Ferry. He has put it 
in the power of the Marquess Tsene to show either that 
he himself is grossly ignorant of Chinese affairs, or 
that his t is at once ignorant and dishonest, The 
despatches of the Chinese Minister which have already 
been published show that he is not the man to let such 
an opportunity slip. He will certainly make M. Ferry 
pay as dearly as possible for his want of taste and judg- 
ment. In this matter, too, the opinion of the world will 
be wholly in favour of the Chinese diplomatist, and against 
the Minister who was capable of trading on the supposed 
weakness of China and insulting its representative to gain 
a party triumph. Sympathy of this kind may not be of 
much practical value ; but it is not to be despised. It will 
serve to confirm the impression that France has begun a 

icy of high-handed aggression, and to increase the general 
isposition to help any Power which offers her a serious 
resistance. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS AND THE TREASURY. 


iw any doubts existed in people’s minds as to the central 
object of the recent schemes for a London Municipality, 
they would be dissipated by the letter of Mr. Courtney, 
which we had occasion to notice some little time ago. Mr. 
Firetu showed his hand at the meeting of the Liberal part 
before the close of the Session, and blurted out the trut 
which had previously lain hidden under the reforming 
proposals. e chief aim of the reformers is to make of 
two unpolitical bodies one political body. The Aldermen, 
and, in fact, the whole Corporation, as compared with any 
other municipality, say, for instance, that of Dublin or 
that of Paris, are essentially without political bias. The 
Board of Works is still more free from party feeling. Mr. 
Firtu and his friends, among whom Mr. Courtney must 
now be reckoned, want to make a great political engine 
of the two bodies welded into one. The Board is quite 
as obnoxious to them as the Municipality. But so far 
it has not been found possible to attack it openly. Some 
years ago the cry was raised that our parochial system of 
government was a failure. A great central Municipality 
was proposed as the remedy. An eminent Conservative 
nobleman was induced to take up the question. It was not 
seen at first that the new scheme was a political manceuvre, 
or that, as matter of fact, no such scheme ‘was wanted. 
We have since had ample time to inquire and make up our 
minds, and the result is that for ten men who used to 
advocate a change not more than one advocates it now; and 
since Mr. Firtu’s memorable admission that not the better 
government of London, but the creation of a machine 
capable of manipulation by demagogues and caucuses was 
the object of the reformers, even that one is not always to 
be found. Most of us have become convinced that we are 
doing exceedingly well as we are. When we go to Paris 
or to Dublin we do not find that either city enjoys the clean- 
liness or the healthiness secured here to us by the Vestries 
and the Board of Works. So far the attack has failed all 
along the line. But Mr. Courrney’s letter, conceived in a 
style worthy of Mr. Ayrron, shows that the crude views 
of Mr. Firra and Mr. Beat have been adopted by an 
important Government official—an oflicial whose position 
is only short of that of a Cabinet Minister. Of course it 
might be suggested that Mr. Courtney's views may not be 
those of the chiefs of the party. We have little information 
on the subject, but that little is to the effect that he is 
actually their mouthpiece. In attacking the Board—in'more 
than hinting that its members are dishonest place-hunters— 
he is taking a step so serious that no one can believe that 
he did not count on the Ministerial support. If he had an 
immediate political object, it must have been attained at 
once. If he wished to make the Metropolitan Board take 
a party side, he succeeded. His studied insults weve 
eminently calculated to offend even members who in 
another sphere of action ranked themselves among the 
Liberals. The letter was a first attempt to injure the 
Board with the public, and was promptly recognized as such 
by most of the members. 


The full text of the reply made by the Board has 
been published this week. At the ordinary meeting on 
Friday week at Spring Gardens, one of the Standing 
Committees submitted the draft of the answer pre- 
pared for transmission to the Treasury. It was read, 
and, having been put to the meeting for approval, was 
agreed to by a majority of twenty-eight members to one. 
The Board admits that the Coal-duty, in appearance at 
least, goes to enhance the price of a commodity the cheap- 
ness of which conduces greatly to the health and well-being 
of the poor. But it is pointed out that, while this increase 
in price is infinitesimal, and weighs, if it weighs at all, on 
the merchant rather than the consumer, the Board is 
enabled by the sum it brings in to undertake and perform 


| works which conduce more even than cheap coal to the 


health and well-being of the poor. The freeing of the 
bridges, for example, far outweighs in most e's minds 
the small, almost imperceptible, increase in the price of 
coal, The object of the Board in seeking a continuance of 
the duties is not so much to provide a loan security as to 
prevent a sudden and permanent increase of the Metro- 
politan Consolidated Rate. In this one sentence the 
whole of Mr. Courtygy’s objections are practically an’ 
swered—at least to the minds of those who care neither 
for Mr. Courtney nor for the Board, but who do care to 
have no fresh burdens laid upon them. The Board very 
pertinently points out that the relief would be given to the 
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Gas Companies, and still more directly to the Water Com- 
nies, not to the ordinary taxpayer. The saving effected 
y the Water Companies in particular through the cessa- 
tion of the duty would all go to the shareholders, and the 
increased profit thus made would probably in a few years 
have to be bought back, at a cost of many years’ purchase, 
by some representative authority on bebalf of the public. 
The Board disdained to answer Mr. Courtney's attack on 
the purity of the motives of itsmembers. But the financial 
aspects of the case are very clearly put forward. It was 
not right to include in an estimate of the responsibilities of 
the Board the liabilities of the local authorities who had 
raised money through its instrumentality. Each of these 
bodies had its separate powers of borrowing and its separate 
means of meeting its indebtedness. By borrowing through 
the Board they got the money on better terms for the 
benefit of their ratepayers. Deducting these debts, which 
are not properly charged to the Board, it owes, not nineteen 
millions, but fourteen, and its debt has increased in five years, 
not eight millions, but five, and of this sum three millions 
was incurred by the freeing of bridges and the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
which Parliament imposed on the Board. The answer, in 
short, is complete ; and this, the latest, attack of Mr. 
Firtn’s followers must be held to have failed. They had 
better try back, and assail the City again. The general 
age may ibly be persuaded that there things might 
improved. But as long as we derive such benefits from 
a microscopic duty on coal and wine, and as long as the 
Metropolitan Board of Works sees its way to schemes of 
such enormous public utility as the construction of fresh 
means of communication across the Thames below London 
Bridge, and can undertake to carry them out without any 
perceptible increase to the burdens already laid upon the 
ratepayer, we may be permitted to doubt whether even the 
present majority in the House of Commons will endorse Mr. 


Courtney's proposals. 


EGYPTIAN FACTS AND FANOIES. 


A= the .reasons which make the speeches at the 
Guildhall last night—speeches whose contents are un- 
known at the time these lines are written, though they will 
be well known before they are read—of unusual interest, 
the presence of M. pe Lessrrs is not the least. Such an 
occasion is hardly the most convenient for an elaborate de- 
claration of policy, but it is understood that M. pe Lessers 
proposes to lay before the various Chambers of Commerce 
of the country, in a tour to its most important centres, his 
views and intentions on this much-debated subject. Pre- 
liminary statements of a more or less formal kind have mean- 
while been put forward by two parties (it would be improper 
to say both parties, for there are many) to the question. 
The shipowners and the representatives of commerce gene- 
rally have had their say, and will have it again. The pre- 
cise objections which they make to the present tariff, rules, 
and administration generally of the Canal are well known, 
and amount toa formidable criticism of that administra- 
tion. It is perfectly true that as yet scarcely anything has 
been done to satisfy these complaints, and that there is 
very little solid ground for hope of such satisfaction. But, 
on the whole, for reasons which have been gone into before 
now, and which need only at this moment to be briefly 
summarized, the details of the shipowners’ case do not require 


‘elaborate discussion. The question is by no means a ship- 


owners’ question mainly; it is not even wholly a case of 
shipowners’, merchants’, consumers’, and travellers’ interests 
combined. The actual details of mismanagement in the 
Canal administration, the actual overcharges, the actual and 
proposed system whereby a right of way over one of the 
most important routes of communication in the world is 


made, and is to be made, to contribute the maximum of ad-. 


vantage to a small number of fortunate speculators, and 
the minimum of advantage to the world at large—are no 
doubt very important matters. They have been examined 
with a great deal of attention in these columns, and are not 
likely to be neglected here or elsewhere. But the unofficial 


' statement of claim, as it may be called, which has been put 


forward on M. pe Lesseps’s side does not direct itself mainly 
to these details. M. pe Lessers has not forgotten his 
diplomacy, and has kept clearly in sight the advantage of 
not descending too much to the particular. 

The “Note” (for it is an additional instance of that 


affectation of a quasi-sovereigg position which is one of 


M. ve Lesseps’s foibles, that he or his friends affect the lan- 
guage of international transactions) that appeared in the 
Times of Wednesday devotes, indeed, a part of its space to 
the consideration of the question of Canal improvement. 
But this part is skilfully and studiously vague. The main 
stress is laid, first, on the supposed rights of the share- 
holders ; secondly, on the national susceptibilities of France ; 
thirdly, on the indiscreet declarations of Mr. GLapsTonE 
and Mr. Cuitpers ; lastly, on the supposed want of locus 
standi on the part of the customers of a transport Company. 
In making the last point M. pe Lxessers did not show his 
ordinary astuteness. For in England, at least, it is distinctly 
recognized that the customers of any transport Company 
which has had a monopoly or quasi-monopoly conferred on 
it by the public have a right to demand alterations of rates, 
extensions of facilities, and the like. M. pe Lessers, or 
whoever drafted the Note, seems never to have heard of the 
Railway Commission. It is exactly because the position 
arrogated to his Company by M. pe Lessrrs—a position 
which is all rights and no duties—is so entirely anomalous 
that grumblings at it have arisen in England. With regard 
to the shareholder plea, it is, considering the actual composi- 
tion of the Suez Canal proprietary, a rather unfortunate 
one; for it so happens that those who demand relief are, 
in their capacity of Englishmen, owners of nearly half the 
concern. For the national question, that is undoubtedly 
an awkward matter to handle; but it is only awkward 
because it is almost impossible to speak of it with- 
out further irritating the already irritable epidermis of 
French susceptibility. But, as M. pe Lesseps himself, in 
a famous story, has told us how enmity to England sup- 
plied the motive spring which impelled his original sub- 
seribers to subscribe, he can hardly expect much from 
tenderness on the part of England towards France in 
return. Practically, there is no ill feeling whatever to- 
wards M. pe Lesseps here, but, on the contrary, a hearty 
sentiment of admiration, only occasionally tinged with a 
little amusement. But the less said by him and on his 
part of the causes and reasons of such national interest as 
Frenchmen take in the Suez Canal the better at the 
present moment. His real strength, and he knows it, is 
in the plea which has not yet been noticed. It is true 
that this strength is, logically speaking, nothing but weak- 
ness ; but it has a certain sentimental validity. That there 
has been any declaration of his monopoly by official English 
authorities is indeed incorrect. The defunct Convention 
in itself only indirectly and obliquely recognized that 
monopoly, and the formal vote of the House of Commons 
by which a complaisant majority let the crestfallen 
Government out of the corner into which it had got itself, 
cancelled even that indirect, oblique, and informal recogni- 
tion by an express reservation of liberty of judgment. But 
it was of course impossible that the to this day incompre- 
hensible blunder of the Law Officers, and the still more in- 
comprehensible invitation of Mr. Giapstonge to them to 
commit that blunder, should not put a weapon into M. pr 
Lesseps’s hand. It is not a very formidable weapon, for an 
es of Crown Law Officers has no formal validity, and 
the Constitution of these realms gives Mr. GLADSTONE no 
more right to bind them by his own expression of views on 
any subject than it gives to the crossing-sweeper nearest 
the Houses of Parliament. But, so long as the men who 
committed this imprudence remain in power, M. pg LessEps 
has at any rate a fair debating hold over them. More than 
that he has not and cannot have. 


More important events and expectations have somewhat 
thrown into the background the remarkable poetic brochure 
into which (with some melody of versification, but a surely 
culpable stinginess of rhyme) Mr. Witrrip Buunt has 
thrown his views on the Egyptian question. It is true 
that in no case could it have attracted much serious 
attention. Mr. Brunt shows cause for comparing, as 
he does com , Mr. Grapstone to Pinare, and it may 
be left to the admirers of these two personages to ex- 
claim against the injustice done to Mr. Giapstone or to 
Pontius, as the case may be. He rebukes those who called 
him an amateur diplomatist by assuring them that he had 
Gop’s commission, which shows that Mr. Brunt does not 
know, or has forgotten, an amusing story of the late Dr. 
Wo rr and an Armenian prelate. That Anant is repre- 
sented as a cross between Savonaronia and TELL, and the 
conspiracy of the Colonels as a new Griitli compact, is 
natural, and might have been expected. Nor is there any- 
thing very surprising, though there is something novel and 
ingenious, in Mr. Biunt’s statement that he would rather 
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have run away at Tel-el-Kebir than headed “the hottest 
“ charge in all the record of [England’s] unjust wars.” The 
new readings given to old-fashioned virtues such as justice, 
valour, and the like, by persons of Mr. Biunt's political 
ways of thinking, have more than once formed a subject of 
comment, and he has unwittingly furnished the keynote of 
most of their conduct in affirming his hatred of Eng- 
land’s glory. The amusing thing is that on this particular 
question Mr. Biunt and his friends, who think England's 
wars unjust, are a house divided against itself, a house in 
which it seems to be the fashion for one member of the 
family to call the other very bad names when he disagrees 
with him. The phlet is only worth notice as showing 
in a striking and amusing form one kind of the political 
insanity which is so prevalent in England on the Egyptian 
question. These kinds are so numerous that it must remain 
a standing wonder how England holds in relation to that 
country the still favourable posture which she occupies to- 
day. When Mr. Biunt’s Pirate goes out of his way to try 
to make M. pe Lesseps a present of an almost undreamt-of 
monopoly at the expense of this country, and when a man 
like Mr. Buunt (with whose vanity much cleverness and 
some generosity are unquestionably mixed) puts his name to 
nonsensical rant such as that just commented on, sensible 
men had need keep all their head, and fortune had need 
hold the balance of luck at least even, if present advantages 
are not to be lost. 


SHAKSPEARIAN FAUNA. 


have all heard of the dark ages and the revival of learn- 
ing. Some of us know that the dark ages and the subse- 
quent middle ages were not altogether so dark as they are commonly 
painted. Some of us even contrive to look back to the middle 
ages with t—a regret which two or three days of thirteenth 
or fifteenth-century life might perhaps expel, if it were possible 
to administer the remedy. There is one department of know- 
ledge, however, in which it is hardly Ss to exaggerate 
the stagnation that prevailed throughout the middle ages, or the 
effect produced by the awakening of scientitic activity. That de- 
ment is natural history. Down to Shakspeare’s time the best 
instructed ple knew no more of the structure and habits of 
animals than Aristotle had known, if it be not excess of charity to 
give them credit for knowing as much. And it is certain that, so 
far from improving on Aristotle in diligent observation and accu- 
rate description, the knowledge of the middle ages had only gone 
backwards in those respects. Elsewhere it would be difficult to make 
out that ground had been positively lost. If little or nothing 
had been added to the theory of mechanics before Galileo, man- 
kind were the richer by several mechanical inventions. The 
despised middle ages have given us clocks and windmills, If the 
theory of astronomy was still where Ptolemy left it, the store of 
observations had been materially increased. Philosophy had not 
really been stagnant at all, save when things were at the very 
worst; and the creation of the vernacular literature of Europe 
may well be set off against the decline or dormancy of scholarship. 
We may regret that classical art fell into oblivion, but it is doubt- 
ful whether medieval art could have been produced on any other 
terms. An indefinite prolongation of Greco-Roman decadence 
would have been worse than the worst that actually happened. 
Thus in almost every region we find compensation of some sort. 
But in the sciences that deal with the organic world there was an 
absolute relapse into barbarism. Except for some additions to 
the stock of empirical remedies, mostly due to the Arabs, medicine 
was no better than it had been under the early Roman empire. 
Surgery was much worse, and biology, so far as it existed, was not 
a living study, but a dead letter. As for natural history, it is not 
only impossible for us to believe the = which our fathers be- 
lieved four and even three centuries ago, but difficult to believe in 
their belief. 

An amusing and not uninstructive aid towards realizing the 
hopelessly uncritical state into which medizeval knowledge of the 
animal kingdom had fallen is afforded by Miss Emma Phipson’s 
book, entitled The Animai-Lore of Shakspeare’s Time (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1883). This is cope! a cento of descrip- 
tions and allusions from writers of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, arranged according to the classification of 
animals used by modern zoologists. One cannot be perfectly 
satisfied with it as a book; it might easily have been more 
scholarly and more scientific, and it does not look as if much 
independent knowledge of any sort had been brought to bear on the 
matter. Still it is a useful compilation, and much of it “ very 

leasant ” in the seventeenth-century sense. In particular we are 
indebted to Miss Phipson for copious extracts from one Edward 
Topsell, a reverend clerk of Aldersgate, who Po a Historie 
of Four-footed Beastes in the year 1607. He was a credulous 
person, which is all the better for our diversion; but he was not 
unobservant of things that came within his own notice, for he had 
much understanding of the ways of cats :— 

It is needlesse to spend any time about her loving nature to man, how 
she flattereth by rebbing her skinne against ones legges, how she whurletb 


with her voyce, having as many tunes as turnes ; for she hath one voice to 
beg ard to complain, another to testifie her delight and pleasure, another 
among hir own kind by flattring, by hissing, by spitting, insomuch as some 
po thought that they have a peculiar intelligible language among them- 
ves, 

One would think that none but a real friend of cats could have 
written this; but unhappily there follows a monstrous and vague 
charge that men who hare “familiarly nourished” cats have 
often ‘‘ payed deare for their love, being requited with the losse of 
their health, and sometimes of their life for their friendship.” Miss 
— is unable to explain what can be meant, and so are we. 
Shakspeare, at all events, was not aware of the dangers of keeping 
a cat, or he would not have called it harmless. But lest any too 
enthusiastic lover of cats should take Shakspeare for an authority 
that no household is complete without one, we may add that in 
the well-known speech of Shylock “necessary” must not be 
assumed to mean that which one cannot do without, but is rather 
used, by a Lativism, in the sense of domestic or familiar. 

When Topsell passed from the region of observation to that of 
inference, he was much less sure of his ground. He waxed 
indignant with “the vulgar sort of intidell people” who 
refused to believe in the unicorn, and confuted them in this 
fashion :—‘ But to the purpose that there is such a beast, the 
Scripture it selfe witnesseth, for David thus speaketh in the 92. 
Psalme: Et eriye/ur cornu meum tanquam monocerotis, That is, 
my horne shall bee lifted up like the horne of a unicorn; where- 
upon all divines that ever wrote have not onely collected 
that there is a unicorne,” and so forth. It occurred neither to 
Topsell nor to his authorities to inquire what might be the 
real meaning of the word represented by monoceros in the Vulgate. 
Elsewhere in this volume we find a rationalizing doctrine put 
forward by Linschoten, who, after describing the rhinoceros, 
adds :—* Some thinke it is the right unicorne, because that as yet 
there hath no other beene found, but only by hear-say, and by the 
pictures of them.” He says in the same passage, among other 
things, that the rhinoceros is a great enemy of the elephant. The 
feats of the rhinoceros in this kind, however, as well as anything 
related of the unicorn, are surpassed by those of a certain tricorn 
beast vouched for by Chapter XXVIII. of the Voiage and Travaile 
of Sir John Maundevile :—* And there ben also of other Bestes, 
als grete and more grettere than is a Destrere” (a charger, equus 
dextrarius); “and men clepen hem Loerancz (sic): and sum men 
clepen hem Odenthos: and thei ban a blak Hed and 3 longe 
Hornes trenchant in the Front, scharpe as a Sword; and the 
body is sclender. And he is a fulle felonous Best: and he 
chacethe and sleethe the Olifaunt.” An old woodcut of an 
“*Odenthos” attacking the elephant, which is reproduced in 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s edition of Mandeville, is quite worthy 
of the text. While we are citing Mandeville, we think Mi-s 
Phipson might well have given us more of him, for the book 
was certainly the source of a great many passages and allu- 
sions in various English works down to Shakspeare’s time 
and later, And when Miss Phipson does quote it, she seews 
to have no doubt that it was written in English by a real 
Sir John Mandeville; whereas not only the English is known 
not to be an original, and the greater part of the travels the book 
purports to recount appear by internal evidence to be fictitious, 
but the whole of it is a compilation from earlier works, and there 
is a great want of reason to believe that there was such a person 
as Sir John Mandeville at all. However, Colonel Yule’s article on 
the subject in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica may 
have come tvo late for Miss Phipson to use. It is less excusable 
that the text of Mandeville is perverted in quotation, The 
“ Popegayes ” of a certain desert in some fabulous part of Asia 
“speken of hire propre nature, and salyen men that gon thorghe 
the Desertes, and speken to him als appertely [plainly | as thoughe 
it were a man,” not “ appropriately,” as Miss Phipson alters it. 
Mention might also have been made of the “* Papyngayes wel 
spekyhge and Briddes syngynge” which, according to the same 
author, were kept at the court of the great Chan. 

To come back to England, we find the former abundance of birds 
that are now rare, as well as the taste of our ancestors in eating 
them, illustrated from an account of the expenses uf the judges on 
the Western and Oxford circuits which was published some time 
ago by the Camden Society. The dates are about the end of the 
sixteenth century :— 

We do not now dress the bustard, one of which was given at Salisbury in 
1600; or the heron; or the heronshawes, which came in at Salisbury, 
Dorchester, Exeter, and Launceston ; the curlew, or the gull, or the puffin, 
which was a rarity met with in Cornwall alone; or the kite, cooked at 
Exeter. The peacock was once dressed at Chard ; the swan at Winchester, 
Salisbury, Andover, Taunton, and two cygnets at Oxford. ‘Turkeys, then 
a rare bird, were presented on the earliest circuit in Cornwall; the heath- 
poults, now seldom met with in the west, were sent as presents at Salisbury, 
Dorchester, and Stafford ; and the heath-cock at Launceston. 


It must have been a serious matter for the Queen’s justices to be 
expected to eat puffin out of civility to the sheriff of Cornwall; 
for these fowls appear to have been in every case presents from the 
sheriff, who no doubt endeavoured in each case to contribute 
something peculiar to his own county. Hardly a less variety of 
fish, or fish-like creatures, was offered to the judges in the same 
way. They got sturgeon at Taunton, Dorchester, and Exeter, 
dolphin (is this the true dolphin?) at Dorchester, porpoise at 
Launceston, bass at Exeter ms elsewhere, and dory at one or two 

laces, besides all the sorts of fish now commonly taken on the 
West coast. Hake appears under the name of “a dri¢ fish called 
Poor John.” Herring seems to have been eaten salt, not fresh; 
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on which a modern member of the Western circuit would surely 
note quod mirum; but probably the roads and means of convey- 
ance were so poor that herrings would then have been ancient 
before they got from the sea to Launceston or Exeter. By the 
way, Miss Phipson tells the story of the herring being made king 
of the fish in a version which, though of a certain antiquity, 
seems to us much inferior to the simpler one in Grimm's 
Miirchen. 

One thing that will much please the judicious reader will be 
to find here an excellent and most terrible dragon, seen by credible 
witnesses at “a reasonable ocular distance,” early in the seven- 
teenth century, in St. Leonard's Forest in the county of Sussex. 
He was about nine feet long, and it was doubted whether he were 
a true serpent or a dragon :— 


It is likewise discovered to have large feecte, but the eye may be there 
deceived ; for some suppose that serpents have no feete, but glide upon 
certain ribbes and scales. . . . He is of countenance very proud, and at the 
sight or hearing of men or cattel will raise his necke upright, and seem to 
listen and looke about, with great arrogancy. There are likewise on either 
side of him discovered two great bunches so big as a large footeball, and 
as some thinke will in time grow to wings ; but God, I hope, will so defend 
the poor ipesole in the neighbourhood that he shall be destroyed before he 

ww so fledge. 

He will cast his venome about four rodde from him, as by woefull ex- 
perience it was proved on the bodies of a man and a woman coming that way, 
who afterwards were found dead, being poysoned and very much swelled, 
but not prayed upon. Likewise 2 man going to chase it, and as he imagined, 
to destroy it with two mastive dogs, as yet not knowing the great danger of 
it, his dogs were both killed, and he himselfe glad to returne with haste to 
preserve his own life. Yet this is to be noted, that the dogs were not 
prayed upon, but slaine and left whole: for his food is thought to be, for 
the most part, in a conie-warren, which he much frequents ; and it is found 
much scanted and impaired in the encrease it had woont to afford. 


This account is attested by three persons who had seen the 
monster, and the carrier of Horsham, “ who lieth at the White 
Horse in Southwarke, and who can certifie the truth of all that 
has been here related,” is further vouched to warrant it. What 
more evidence can any candid inquirer want? By going a little 
further afield Miss Phipson might have found many dragons like 
unto this, and “ fulle felonous,” in Scheuchzer'’s Itinera Alpina (a 
very grave scientific work, and produced under patronage and 
subsidy of the Royal Society) ; they are no less credibly attested, 
and figured with great care. One of the most grotesque, a cat- 
faced creature standing up on its hind legs, was reproduced in the 
third volume of the Alpine Journal, by this time, unluckily, 
rather more difficult to obtain than Scheuchzer’s book itself. But 
Topsell has a yet better monster, whose picture Miss Phipson 
ey asa frontispiece to her book. This is the Mantichora, a 

ind of human-headed lion, with a double or triple set of teeth. 
This is Topsell’s description :— 

This beast, or rather monster, as Ctesias writeth, is bred among the 
Indians, having a treble rowe of teeth beneath and above, whose greatnesse, 
roughnesse, and feete are like a lyons, his face and eares like unto a mans 
{eves to the carefully trimmed moustachios] his eies gray, of colour red, 

is tail like a scorpion of the earth, armed with a sting, casting forth sharp 
pointed quils, his voice like the voice of a small trumpet or pipe, being in 
course as swift as a hart... . Although India be full of divers ravening 
beastes, vet none of them are stiled with the title andropophagi [sic], that 
is to say, men eaters; except onely this mantichor. 


But this fails to do justice to the portrait. As there shown, the 
Mantichora has a curious affinity to some of Blake's imaginations. 
In fact, Blake ought to have seen him in a vision as the “ spiritual 
form” of British commercial respectability. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


| Fg Sunday, on the Boulevard Malesherbes, a statue to 
Alexandre Dumas was unveiled. In its way it is a national 
monument. Its erection was proposed by M. Villard, a member 
of the Municipal Council of Paris ; the Municipality gave the site ; 
M. Jules Ferry sent 12,000 francs from the State; there were 
benefit D ees orvsge at certain of the theatres; Gustave Doré 
furnished the design and the work ; and, in this way, the indifference 
of the general public, debauched with naturalistic art and other 
democratic humours, was made good, and the memorial achieved. 
The unveiling was, of course, an opportunity of that combina- 
tion of oratory with spectacle which exercises such a potent 
fascination on the French mind ; and Paris, though it had declined 
to subscribe to " great extent, was perfectly willing to crowd to 
see the results of the subscription. There were four thousand 
reserved seats ; traflic was suspended along the Boulevard Males- 
herbes; M. About spoke, so did M. Villard, so did the indefatig- 
able M. Jules Claretie. It would have been good to record the 
resence of one or other of the “ vaillants de dix-huit cent trente.” 
t, as their poet*has sung of them :— 

Comme les pirates d’Otrante, 

Nous étions cent, nous sommes dix. 
Of the desperate legion— 

Qui se ruait vers le théatre - 

Quand d’Hernani sonnait le cor— 


who applauded Antony and Henri Trois et sa Cour, but a very few 
remain; and they are 
of their old selves. Frédérick is gone, and Bocage and Dorval; 
Sand—like Jonathan Wild—is “ with Platos and Cwsars ”; 


Delacroix has long since ceased to “ sentir le soufre,” and Ingres 
to talk of Rubens as the “génie du mal”; Balzac, in the grave 
these thirty years and more, is one with Pétrus Borel; and 
Célestin, and Monpou the wild musician, and Musset the 
sweetest of poets, and Gautier of the Crimson Vest, and Berlioz, 
the man of many trumpets—an end has come > ys them all. 
Autant en emporte ly vens ; the wind carries them all away. Only 
M. Hugo is left afoot, to tell of past victories and remin¢.us of 
the battle of heroes it was his to lead. But, for some reison or 
other, M. Hugo was absent, like the others; and the bronze pre- 
sentment of his old rival and brother-in-arms was made over to 
the world without bim. 

The statue, which is excellent as portraiture, gives us Dumas 
in his habit as he worked—in shirt-sleeves and stocking-drawers. 
His son—who sat to Doré for the attitude and the gesture of the 
neck—suggested the costume, and one is glad to be grateful to 
him for the suggestion. He is seated, a smile on his face, as if he 
had just done working and were content with his work. On the 
base are a couple of reliefs. In one, writes M. Claretie, is “un 
groupe de lecteurs, hommes, femmes, lisant un de ces livres de 
Dumas que tout le monde peut lire sans rougir, tandis qu’un 
ouvrier, un illettré, écoute, ravi par les récits du charmeur”; and, 
in the other, “comme veillant sur la gloire de son maitre, un mous- 
quetaire, assis, sa loyale épée en main.” The design, as we have 
said, is Gustave Doré’s. Its story is pleasant in no mean degree. 
It is, moreover, so honourable to the artist that we shall venture 
to repeat it. It appears that, when the project of a memorial to 
Dumas was first mooted, the artist chosen for its execution was M. 
Paul Dubois. M. Dubois, however, was busy with a masterpiece 
for Chantilly ; and the utmost he could do was to offer to divide 
the work among his pupils. The first idea, says M. Jules Claretie, 
was to make the memorial a kind of fellow to the Scott Monu- 
ment in Edinburgh. There were objections to this, and objec- 
tions to the idea of a divided authorship as well; and the end of 
it was that Doré was asked if he, so rich in imaginings, could not 
imagine something better. He accepted the commission with 
delight, and a day or two afterwards he brought to M. Dumas jils 
the design we have described. It was received with acclamations. 
“ Eh, bien! ” said the artist, “il me reste maintenant un service 
& vous demander; c’est d’exécuter moi-méme, tout seul, et pour 
rien, ce monument et cette statue.” The offer was in Dumas’s 
own vein; the argument by which it was supported is Doré’s. 
“On m’a tant reproché,” he added, “d’étre un trop bouillant in- 
venteur; je voudrais payer ma dette au plus étonnant inventeur 
de ce siécle.” Of course the offer was accepted. It is fortunate, 
we think, that it was. ‘The design is eminently happy and _— 

riate ; we doubt if it could have been surpassed by M. Paul 
Dabois, or his pupils either ; and though a “ Dumas” by the artist 
of the “Connétable” would assuredly have been far better sculp- 
ture than a “ Dumas” by Doré, it is by no means certain that so 
much could have been said of a “ Dumas” by his pupils. The 
monument, we should add, was Doré’s last work. He was 
enchanted to think that he would be re nted by a great 
bronze in mid Paris ; and he wrought at his “ Dumas” with all 
the vigour and intensity of which he was capable. He died a 
week before it came from the founder's; but he has his reward. 
While the monument remains, his name and fame will shine in 
conjunction with the name and fame of Alexandre Dumas—of one, 
that is to say, of the heroes of modern art. 

That this is so is growing more apparent yer year. En 
and scandal have done their worst now. The libeller has said his 
say ; the detectives who make a specialty of literary forgeries have 
proved their cases one and all; the judges of matter have spoken, 
and so have the critics of style; the distinguished author of Nana 
has taken us into his confidence on the subject, and we have heard 
from the lamented Granier de Cassagnac and others as much as 
was to be heard on the question of plagiarism in general and the 
plagiarisms of Dumas in particular. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
done what he is accurate enough to call “ the nightman’s work ” 
of analysing Antony and Kean, and of collecting everything that 
spite has said about their author's life, their author's habits, 
their author's manners and customs and character; of his vanity, 
mendacity, immorality, and a score of improper qualities more, 
enough has been written to furnish a good-sized library. And 
the result of it all is that Dumas is recognized for a force in 
modern art, and for one of the greatest inventors and amusers the 
century has produced, A score of men were named as the real 
authors of his works ; but they were only readable when he signed 
for them. His ideas were traced to a hundred originals; but 
they had all seemed worthless till he took them in hand and 
developed them according to their innate capacity. The French 
he wrote was popular, and the style at his command was not 
of the loftiest, as his critics have often been at pains to show; 
but he was for all that an artist at once original and ex- 
emplary, with an incomparable capacity of selection, a construc- 
tive faculty not equalled among the men of this century, with 
an understanding of what is right and what is wrong in art 
and a mastery of his materials which in their way are not to be 
paralleled in the work of Walter Scott himself. Like Napoleon, 
he was “a natural force let loose”; and, if he had done no more 
than achieve universal renown as the prince of raconteurs, and 


own feeble and full of days, the shadows | 


& commanding position as a novelist wherever novels are read, 
| he would have done much. But he did a great deal more than 

this. A natural force, he wrought in the right direction, as 
natural forces must and do. He has amused the world for fifty 
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years and more; but he has also contributed something to the 
general sum of the world’s artistic experience and capacity, and 
is contribution is of permanent value. He has left us stories 
‘which are models of the enchanting art of narrative; and, with a 
definition good and comprehensive enough to include all the best 
work which has been produced for the theatre from A%schylus 
down to Augier, from the Choephore down to Le Mariage d’ Olympe, 
he bas given us, in plays of his own, types of the romantic and 
the modern dramas which, new when he produced them, are 
even now not old, and which, as regards their essentials, have 
not yet been superseded or even improved upon. The form and 
aim of the modern drama, as we know it, have been often 
enough ascribed to the ingenious author of Une Chaine and 
the Vere Eau; but they might, with much greater truth, 
be ascribed to the author of Antony and La Tour de Nesle. Scribe 
invents and eludes where Dumas invents and dares. ‘lhe theory 
of Scribe is one of mere dexterity—his drama is a perpetual 
oisé at the edge of a precipice, a dance of puppets among 
swords that might but will not cutand eggs that might but will 
not break ; to him a situation is a kind of tightrope to be crossed 
with ever so much agility and an endless affectation of peril by 
all his characters in turn; he is, in fact, as M. Dumas /i/s has said 
of him, “‘le Shakespeare des ombres chinoises.” The theory of 
Dumas is the very reverse of all this. “All that I want,” he 
said in a memorable comparison between himself and Hugo, “ is 
four trestles, two boards, two actors, and a passion”; and his good 
plays are a proof that in this he spoke no more than the truth. 
ma to him was so much emotion in action. If he invented a 
situation, he accepted its issues in their entirety, and did his 
utmost to express from it all the passion it contained. That he 
fails to reach the highest peaks of emotional effect is no fault of 
his; to do so, something more is needed than a perfect method, 
something more than a lofty ambition and an absolute certainty of 
touch ; and Dumas was neither a Shakspeare nor an A‘schylus— 
he was not even an Augier. All the same, he has produced in 
La Tour de Nesle a romantic play which M. Zola himself pro- 
nounces the ideal of the genre, and in Antony an achievement in 
drawing-room tragedy which is certainly the first, and which, in 
the opinion of a critic so competent and so keen as M. Dumas fils, 
is probably the strongest thing of its kind in modern literature. 
Of this latter play, as it seems to us, it is difficult to speak with 
too much admiration. It is touched, even tainted, with the manner 
and the affectation of its epoch. But it is admirably imagined 
and contrived ; it is very daring, and it isvery new; it deals with 
the men and women of 1830, and—with due allowance for differ- 
ences of manners, ideal, and personal genius—it is in its essentials 
a play in the same sense as Othello and the Trachinie are plays in 
theirs. It is the beginning, as it appears to us, not only of Les 
Lionnes Pauvres, but of Thérese Raquin as well; just as La Tour 
de Nesle is the beginning (as it appears to us) of Patrie and La 
Haine. Surely it is obvious that Villard and Gustave Doré 
were happily inspired, and that Paris, which is so full of statues, 
would have been imperfect and incomplete without a statue of 
Alexandre Dumas. 

And if these greater and loftier pretensions be still contested ; 
if the theory of the gifted creature who wrote of Doré’s “ Dumas ” 
—that the works of the great wizard are “like summer fruits 
brought forth abundantly in the full blaze of sunshine, which do 
not keep”—if this preposterous fantasy be generally accepted, there 
will yet be much in Dumas to venerate and love. If Antony 
were of no more account than an ephemeral burlesque ; if the im- 
mortal trilogy of the Musketeers—that “epic of friendship,” as it 
has well been called—were dead as morality and as literature alike ; 
if it were nothing to have re-cast the novel of adventure, formulated 
the modern drama, and perfected the drama of romance ; if to have 
sent all France to the theatre to see in action the stories of 
Chicot, Edmond Dantés, D’Artagnan, which it knew by heart 
from books, were an achievement within the reach of every 
scribbler who dabbles in letters; if all this were true, and Dumas 
were merely a piece of human journalism, produced for to-day and 
dead to-morrow, there would still be enough of him to make 
him worthy a statue. He was a prodigy—of amiability, clever- 
ness, energy, daring, charm, industry—if he was nothing else. 
Gronow us that he has been at table with Dumas and 
Brougham, and that Brougham, out-talked and out-faced, was 
forced to retire from the conversation. “J'ai conservé,” says 
M. Maxime du Camp, in his admirable Souvenirs Littéraires, 
“d’Alexandre Dumas un souvenir ineffacable ; malgré un certain 
laisser-aller qui tenait & J'exubérance de sa nature, c'était 
un homme dont tous les sentiments étaient élevés. On a 6té 
injuste pour lui; comme il avait énormément d’esprit, on I’'a 
accusé d’étre léger; comme il produisait avec une facilité 
incroyable, on l’a accusé de gicher la besogne, et, comme il était 
prodigue, on l’a accusé de manquer de tenue. Ces reproches 
m’ont toujours paru misérables.” This is much; but it is not 
nearly all. He had, this independent witness goes on to note, 
“une générosité naturelle qui’ comptait jamais; il ressemblait & 
une corne d’abondance qui se vide sans cesse les mains ten- 
dues ; la moitté, sinon plus, de argent gagné par lui a été donnée.” 
We have given statues to a number of persons who gave nothing, 
and amused nobody; why should we grudge one to Dumas, 
who gave largely and amused everybody? His son’s delightful 
description of him (in the prefuce to Je Fils Naturel) is too well 
known to need quotation. Un M. du Cawmp’s authority there 
is a new and charming touch to add to it. “Il me semble,” said 


the royal old prodigal in his last illness, “que je suis au sommet 
d’un monument qui tremble comme si les fondations étaient 
assises sur le sable.” “ Sois en paix,” replied the author of the 
Demi-Monde; “le monument est bien bati et la base est solide.” 
He was right, as we know. It is good and fitting that Dumas 
should have a monument in the Paris he amazed and delighted 
and amused so long. But he could have done without one, Eva 
he died he had built one for himself in the hearts of his many 
friends and his innumerable readers. 


MYSTERY-MONGERING. 


ESMERISM has long been the stand-by of the contemporary 
aN mystery-monger. Now, more than ever, when science is 
lighting up the shadiest places, and forcing recognition every- 
where, must the true lovers of the occult defend their cherished 
idol, and descend into the arena of conflict with the sceptics, 
seemingly equipped with weapons such as theirs, but ready also 
with plenty of verbal dust to confuse the vision of the judges. 
The modern mystic, indeed, of whatever colour he may be, must 
masquerade in scientitic clothes, and not one of the departments of 
“ psychical ” research provides so rich a wardrobe as Mesmerism 
or Animal Magnetism. “ Thought-reading” may be annihilated 
almost without an effort, and “‘ Haunted Houses” may totter and 
fall at the first assault; but there is a solid foundation of fact 
deeply underlying the alien and flimsy superstructure of Mes- 
merism, which, on the one hand, the scientitic man of course 
admits and explains, and, on the other, the mystic faith- 
fully preserves, cunningly professing the while that foundation 
and superstructure are the same in substance. The facts of 
hypnotism, or induced somnambulism, are well known to physio- 
logists, being parallel, moreover, to those which occur in certain 
spontaneous conditions of nervous subjects, and the explanation 
implied in these terms is allowed by the most modern apologists 
of mesmerism to be largely true, and to cover with a little 
straining nearly all mesmeric phenomena, But there isaresiduum 
of fact in mesmerism, say these last, that necessitates the 
hypothesis of a hitherto unknown manifestation of force. The 
ditterence between superstition and science on this matter may 
thus at first sight seem to be a small one, and more of degree than 
kind; but a little inspection will show that it is wide and 
important. Only force the mystic to define his terms and classify 
his phenomena—an operation he does not readily perform—and 
have a clear understanding with him where hypnotism ends as an 
explanatory agent, and the sphere of mesmerism begins, and exactly 
at that point of junction will rigid demonstration be found want- 
ing, and the possibility, nay, the overwhelming probability, of im- 

ture and collusion appear. But, to avoid this direct issue, it 
is a favourite device of the believers in mesmerism to falsely de- 
clare that the whole class of phenomena they adduce are stoutly 
denied and pronounced impossible by all scientitic men. 

The physiologist holds that some of the phenomena ranked under 
mesmerism are genuine and comparable to certain natural states, 
but that none exist to justify the supposition of any unknown force 
or effluence, most mesmeric manifestations of a certain sort being 
entirely due to individual or collusive fraud. For most of the 
facts alleged are of such a nature that it is intinitely more probable 
that all connected with them, both actors and reporters, are de- 
liberate impostors, than that they should themselves be true. But 
the mystics refuse this logical standpoint, and argue, tacitly or 
openly, that the same amount and kind of evidence is valid both 
for the commonplace and for the unknown. An amusing instance 
of an inappropriate retort owing to a misunderstanding of these 
opposite points of view is given in a recent correspondence between 
Mr. Gurney, the part writer of an article on Mesmerism in the 
October number of the Nineteenth Century, anda critic in the 
Medical Times, The critic argues that the mesmeric phenomena 
detailed were in all probability due to fraud, and states that there 
is a close connexion between true hypnotism and disease ; but Mr. 
Gurney boldly ignores the possibility of fraud on the part of his sub- 
jects, and naively replies to his critic that,so far from being diseased,his 
medium is an “ extremely vigorous and contented young tradesman.” 
It may be roughly said that the phenomena of so-catled mesmer- 
ism which have long been familiar to all, and have from time to 
time excited the public mind, are mainly represented by actions 
performed by one person apparently under the intluence of another, 
the subject being, for the most part, thrown into a more or less 
unconscious condition, and often alleged to be beyond the reach of 
any known means of communication by the senses, These phe- 
nomena, compounded of the true and the absolutely false, have 
been treated by different minds and methods, Science has sifted 
the alleged facts, and ascribed, with a large share of success, the 
established residuum to intelligible causes ; while superstition has 
sought and specially cherished that element which apparently, on 
the supposition of its being genuine, could not be explained at all. 
In spite of the pseudo-scienutic garb which Mysticism has assumed 
in recent times, and of all protestation to the contrary, the love of 
the occult shines confessed in the credulous statements and 
writings of those who advocate the genuineness of the mesmeric 
phenomena which science rejects, showing itself, too, in their 
alliance with devotees of other, though similar, mysteries, in a 
captious impatience of the ordinary methods of investigation, and 
a constant seeking after new phenomena when some of the old 
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have been completely explained or explained away. It is perhaps 
useless for these two classes of mind to seek for common ground ; 
the ways of the scientific inquirer and the “ psychical ” researcher 
can never meet; they cannot argue, or experiment in common. 
The former, in his search for truth, is content to explain by sim- 
plification, and proceed from the unknown to the known, while 
the latter practically proclaims that nothing can be known at all. 
The scientific reasoner rests on the surest basis of the vreatest pro- 
bability ; while to his opponent, with the quibble on his lips that 
probability is not certainty, the most rigid demonstration appears 
a trifle light as air, or even no probability at all. 

To those who wish to get at the truth about mesmerism, or, in 
other words, to know what are facts and what are not, and how 
the facts are best explained, a large amount of information is ready 
to hand. The careful study of the alleged phenomena by those 
who are alone qualified to report on them has over and over again 
negatived all shadow of evidence that a person in the state called 
hypnotism, somnambulism, or mesmerism, has any power whatever 
of being influenced in any way by another to perform specific 
actions, all possibibility of previous hints or impressions being ex- 
cluded, while demonstrably apart from all methods of communication 
by the senses. That in many states the mind may act abnormally 
most are aware, and spontaneous counterparts are found in disease 
to the real phenomena of hypnotism. Artificial somnambulism, 
indeed, is practically undistinguishable from the somnambulism 
which is called disease; and it is mainly true to regard the 
psychological fields of these phenomena as identical. In this state 
the brain acts, as it were, fitfully; some of its functions sleep while 
others wake, and in various combinations the actions of the senses 
are either heightened, or lowered, or apparently for a time 
abolished. But in no instance of this artificial somnambulism 
(whether induced after the method of Braid and others, by fixa- 
tion of the patient's gaze, or by the so-called mesmeric passes, 
or in any other manner) that has been admitted to be genuine 
has there been any justification for supposing a special eflluence 
from the operator; and innumerable counter-experiments have 
been made on hypnotic subjects who have promptly fallen 
into this condition from merely believing that some force was 
being exerted. “ Mesmerized” water has been unknowingly 
drunk without effect ; while water only believed to be mesmerized 
has induced the desired state of sleep. Every hypnotic phenome- 


non can be more or less obviously referred to modified conditions | 


of the nervous system, and to abnormal reaction or response to 
suggestions and other stimuli from without. Illustrations of this 
are not far to seek, We know that lunatics, out of harmony as 
they are with their environment, often imagine themselves to be 
ether people, especially kings and queens. So’do the subjects of 
hypnotism at the suggestion of external surroundings; in the one 
case the morbid condition is temporary, in the other often per- 
manent, It is not easy always to draw the line between what is 
called nervousness and insanity. Hysterics, too, like hypnotics, 
may suffer from heightened or lost sensations, and both may be- 
come “cataleptic,” or be paralysed. Again, an educated man 
alter a severe illness recovers with a total loss of hearing and 
taste, and of memory for recent events, but otherwise rational, and 
without any delusion, except those which might naturally depend 
on these deprivations, He drinks toast and water day by day, and 
calls it whisky. Such a man, as might be said by Dr. Carpenter, 
whose admirable writings on this subject may be regarded as the 
most clear and comprehensive that have appeared—such a man 
“tastes with his mind.” The explanation, then, of these pheno- 
mena is to be sought not in the person of the mesmerizer or 
operator, or in any unknown force; but in the subject “ mes- 
merized.” It is notorious that not every one can be acted 
on by hypnotism; and it is this personal element which has 
greatly prevented the wider application of this method of pro- 
ducing senselessness in the case of surgical operations. But on 
this substratum of genuine hypnotic phenomena, strange un- 
doubtedly to many, but not unfamiliar to the medical observer, 
has grown up the popular notion of mesmerism, or specific mental 
communication without the intervention of the senses, overlaid 
by, or indeed composed of, an untold quantity of buffoonery and 
deceit. The line to be drawn between hypnotism and mesmerism 
must be hard and fast. Collusion and imposture are. known to 
be active elements in most that is called mesmerism; this is, 
indeed, largely admitted by the believers themselves ; the truth- 
seeker, therefore, must rigorously deny the genuineness of all 
phenomena of this kind when there is any possibility of the 
existence of a more familiar cause than a new or “ psychic” 
force. 

Messrs. Myers and Gurney, the writers of the article on mes- 
merism above referred to, in common with all who have taken the 
same line, seem desirous of establishing the occult at all risks to 
themselves and to the accredited methods of investigation. They 
cannot, or will not, see that science has nothing to do with 
“ wonders” as such. There is nothing new in their allegations; 
their facts are but a repetition of hosts of others which have been 
exploded, following in many respects a stock and stereotyped pro- 
gramme; por does their most plausible defence of mesmerism 
invest the subject with more probability or light than did the 
letters of Dr. Gregory on animal magnetism more than thirty years 
ago. The Doctor indeed begins his book with praiseworthy 
caution and coolness, and justifies the study of mesmerism by 
stating (though certainly not in accordance with fact) that all its 
phenomena have occurred spontaneously, without any artificial pro- 
cess whatever. But towards the end we find him ecstatically 


raving thus:—“I have been informed on good authority that round 
| or oval masses of glass are made in England, and sold for the pur- 
poses of divination. The persons who sell them perform a certain 
_ process which they say is necessary totheir virtue. It ts probably a 
| process of magnetization. The purchaser is directed to gaze into the 
crystal, concentrating her thoughts on the person she resolves to 
see. She then sees her lover. Now I believe that by the gazi 

| and concentration of her thoughts, aided by the odylic in 
| the ylass, she may be rendered more or less lucid, and thus see or 
dream of the absent person”! What is to be the end of the 
pseudo-scientific proceedings of our modern Psychics? Their 
ition as advocates of other marvellous phenomena is significant, 
as illustrating the confusion which has been the strength of the 
common belief in the unsifted phenomena of mesmerism en masse. 
Spiritualism and mesmerism derive aid and support from each 
other. Mesmerism in the lips of the Spiritualist is the half- 
truth which is always the worst of lies, The small truth in 
mesmerism lends apparent weight to the psychic force, which is 
invented to account for the material manifestations of spirits in the 
séance room; and this material proof of the immaterial in its 
turn is called on to help the inquirer to swallow the absurdities of 
ultra-mesmerism. In this curious coupling of unrelated things, 
this artiticial alliance of conjuring with nervous disease, is to be 
seen some explanation of the confusion or connexion in the popular 
mind of the appearance of “ John King” and “ Peter” to the Spiritual- 
ists, with some of the ordinary phenomena of hysteria, catalepsy, and 
somnambulism, attributed, as they are, to mesmeric effluence, The 
common element of mesmerism and Spiritualism, and it is indeed 
a large one, is really fraud, and fraud alone. Of what remains, 
the genuine fact of hypnotism, it must be repeated that it is 
amply recegnized by scientiltic observers. Esdaile in India, too, 
and Broca in France operated by aid of its anesthetic influ- 
ence, though further experience caused it to be discarded. But, 
since the work of Braid and the lucid expositions of Carpenter, 
little if anything has been added to our knowledge of the matter, 

except by the constant experiments made by disease itself. 

The new cases of mesmerism detailed by the writers in the 
Nineteenth Century are open t> very obvious criticism, when taken 
as they stand. But one fact is of considerable interest—namely, 
that the human subjects used in the “ mesmeric ” experiments and 
| in some of the “ thought-reading ” investigations of the Psychical 
Research Society were the same. Before one Committee, devoted 
to thought-reading, ® man and a youth apparently performed 
the wonders of diagram-drawing, and other feats of “ mental 
action at a distance,’ without the invocation of the mesmeric 
force ; for was not the Committee invesiigat + “ thought-trans- 
ference,” pure and simple? But,when the inquiring gentlemen 
chose to resolve themselves into a Committee on Mesmerism, Mr. 
Wells, the medium, was mesmerized by Mr. Smith, the new 
“business ” done being not altogether unlike the old. In the one 
case they were merely “agent and percipient”; in the other 
“ mesmeriser and sensitive.” Surely this method looks strangely 
like a desire to get results of a certain kind, at all hazards. 
But perhaps the powers of Messrs. Smith and Wells have been 
metamorphosed, and will ultimately fade away, before being 
submitted to more general scrutiny, such as at least on one 
occasion is said to have checked their vigour; for we seé from 
the reports of the Psychical ltesearch Society that the thought- 
reading faculty of even the famous Creery family is now on 
the wane. Strangely enough, this explazation of failures is 
constantly given in the Spiritualistic séance-room, when careful 
provisions against fraud have been made and rigid tests applied. It 
is one of those plausible, convenient, gratuitous, and meaningless 
theories which are all powerful for “ hedging,” and closely allied 
to the purely imaginary notion of the danger of “‘ cross-mesmeriza- 
tion,” or interference of another with the mesmerized subject, such 
interference being often a ready means of detecting fraud when 
fraud exists. 

To contend against these thrice-exploded superstitions may seem 
to some like fighting shadows; but a denial even that two and 
two make four, when hidden under pseudo-scientific language and 
a show of formal logic, may be sufliciently dangerous to render 
some reply desirable. It is, however, the believers in “ mesmer- 
ism” and such-like “ phenomena,” whom it is mainly important to 
study and useful to dinsect. “Of late,” says the writer in the 
Medical Times above quoted, “ we have had only sporadic cases of 
mesmeric disorder, and these have been of a mild type. ‘he acute 
stage of the malady is past, and it is now mesmerismus chronicus 
that has to be dealt with. It may be feared, perhaps, that an 
acute exacerbation will follow the action of the Psychical Research 
Society in bringing it again into promiuence; but a word of judi- 
cious warning may prevent any evil of this kind, and it is in the 
hope of counteracting the mischievous tendencies of the renewed 
agitation that we now refer to the subject.” Even imposture itself 
has an interesting natural history. Nor is this matter confined 
entirely to the elucidation of truth or the demolition of specu- 
lative absurdities ; for in far the largest number of cases the in- 
duction of the nervous state called “ hypnotic ” or “ mesmeric” is 
followed by evil to its subjects, too often already disposed to 
disease, and is frequently attended by serious, and sometimes 
lastingly harmful, results to their physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature. 
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SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, explaining the change of name from Oldcastle to 
Falstaff, observes that the latter is probably one of the few names 
invented by the poet. Few of those who give any thought to 
such things are probably now disposed to agree with Malone that 
there are no grounds for supposing the fat knight ever to have 
figured under the name of the great champion of the Lollards ; 
and that when in the epilogue to the Second Part of Henry IV. 
Shakspeare wrote “ Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already he be 
killed with your hard opinions, for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this 
is not the man,” he was only expressing his surprise and annoyance 
at a report that his “ inimitable character was meant to throw an 
imputation on the memory of Lord Cobham.” He would be a bold 
man indeed who should venture to pronounce final sentence on any 
of these vexed questions; but Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has certainly 
in his pamphlet On the Character of Sir John Falstaff shown us very 
sound grounds for believing that Shakspeare, borrowing as his wont 
was, from an old play, The Zistory of the Famous Victories of King 
Henry V., did call his knight first Sir John Oldcastle, and did, at 
the command of Elizabeth, acting on the suggestions of the 
Cobhams of that day, afterwards change the name to Falstaff. The 
disclaimer in the epilogue, therefore, instead of being a real 
expression of pain, as Malone calls it, at supposing he could have 
‘been thought guilty of holding up to ridicule so distinguished a 
champion of the reformed religion, was probably no more than an 
ingenious artifice to ward off the resentment of a powerful family, 
2s well as to make that appear a gratuitous recognition of pro- 
priety which was in reality obedience to a royal command. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps still more certain that 
Shakespeare did not invent the name of Falstaff. The Sir John 
Fastolfe, mentioned in the First Part of Henry VJ. ashaving“ played 
the coward” at the battle of Patay, was an historical character, 
though his cowardice, reported by both Hall and Holinshed on 
some French authority, is certainly not proved by history. The 
name is spelt in various ways, as was the fashion of those times— 
Fastolfe, Fastolffe, Fastolff, Fastolph, and Falstaff, the last being, 
indeed, the form adopted by that grave and reverend writer Dr. 
Lingard. Itis true that the two characters, the historical and the 
poetical, have very little in common; one of the few points of 
similarity, after the Christian name, being that the real Sir John 
was, according to his biographer Gough (Biographia Britannica), 
the proprietor of a certain “ Boar’s Head ” in Southwark, the revenue 
whereof he bestowed upon Magdalen College, Oxford, in whose 
statutes his name finds honourable mention. But Shakspeare, having 
to cast about for another name, and finding a Sir John branded in 
his chief historical authority as having played the coward at one 
of the battles of the time, no doubt thought that quite good 
enough for his purpose. What was the character of the real man 
he probably neither knew nor cared, That he had no intention of 
representing bim is pretty clearly proved, if any proof were 
needed, by the fact that Falstaff dies in the early part of 
Henry V., while Fastolfe lives on into the succeeding reign. 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps argues from this fact that the two cha- 
racters have absolutely no connexion with each other, and that 
consequently the name Falstaff is a pure invention of the poet's. 


- That the characters had no connexion is clear enough; but that 


without a Fastolf there had been no Falstaff seems to us no less 
clear. Such, at any rate, was a pretty general opinion during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Dr. Heylia, in his 
Saint George for England, says:—“‘This Sir John Fastolfe 
‘was without doubt a valiant and wise captain, notwithstanding 
the stage hath made merry with him”; and Fuller, in his 
Worthies of England, has a passage to much the same effect ; 
“to avouch him by many arguments valiant is to maintain 
that the sun is bright, though, since the stage hath been overbold 
with his memory, making him a thrasonical puff and emblem of 
mock valour. Nor,” he goes on, “is our comedian excusable by 
some alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falstafe, and 
making him the property of pleasure for King Henry V. to abuse, 
seeing the vicinity of sounds intrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight, and few do heed the inconsiderable difference in 
spelling of their name.” Gough, too, is at considerable pains to 
disprove any personal similarity between the two. Fastolf was, 
in truth, a common name enough at that time, and was spelt, as 
we have seen, in all manner of ways. That Shakspeare took the 
name of his immortal Sir John from a real mortal is surely pretty 
clear, though Sir John Fastolf probably no more sat to him Or the 
rtrait of Sir Jobn Falstaff than did Lord Bardolph, or Sir 
jilliam Bardolph, Governor of Calais, for the portrait of Fal- 
stati’s boon companion who was hanged for stealing a “ pax.” 
The real Sir John was, in truth, a very different personage from 
the poet’s fat knight. It is very possible that had it not been 
for Saahapssve his merits would never have been so minutely 
chronicled; but not the less was he a very considerable per- 
sonage in his day, being indeed one of the most famous of the 
English knights who won their spurs in the French wars. He came 
of an old and honourable family who had been settled in Norfolk 
long befure the Conquest, one of his ancestors, it is said, having 
been Master of the Mint under Saxon Edgar. In Edward IIIs 
reign, the chief branch of the family were living at Castor, about 
four miles from Great Yarmouth ; and there, probably in the year 
1377, our Sir John was born. His father, well known in 
armouth for his pious and charitable life, having died before he 
came of age, he was entrusted, after the fashion of the time, to 


the care of John, Duke of Bedford, afterwards the famous Eng- 
lish Regent of France. According to some, however, Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, was his guardian. If this were so, 
and it seems to rest on no better authority than Justice Shallow 
(Henry IV. Part II. Act iii. se. 2), young Fastolf can have been 
with him but a very short time, for Norfolk was banished in 1398. 
In 1401 the Duke of Clarence, Henry IV.’s second son, went to 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, and Gough believes that Fastolf went 
with him. In 1408, when the Duke was again in Ireland, Fastolf 
was — there; for in that yearhe married Milicent, daughter 
of Robert Tibetot, and widow of Sir Stephen Scroop, who had 
acted as Deputy-Lieutenant during the Duke's absence in England. 
The lady had some property of her own in Wiltshire and York- 
shire, and her husband settled on her 100/. a year as pinmoney for 
life, no inconsiderable dowry for those times. How he passed the 
next four years we do not know, but we may fairly conclude he 
did not them in the company of Pistol and Bardolph and 
Doll Tearsheet, for in 1412 he was selected for an important post 
in the army of occupation in France. 

When Henry V. sailed for Harfleur in August 1415, Fastolf, 
though only an esquire, furnished a contingent of ten men-at- 
arms and thirty archers. He was chosen for Lieutenant of the 
garrison under Dorset after the town had submitted, yet he seems 
to have been at Agincourt, and there to have taken prisoner some 
great French lord, with whose ransom he afterwards built 
his castle of Castor. It could have been neither D’Alencon 
nor Bar, as some have said, for both were killed on that day. But 
that at some time he did make prize of some famous personage 
seems clear from a passage in the Polyolbion, whether Drayton 
be right in the name or not. Sounding the praises of the famous 
Sir Philip Hall, one of the heroes of Cressy, the poet says :— 


Strong Fastolff with this man compare we may ; 

By Sal’sbury who oft being seriously employed, 

In many a brave attempt the general foe annoyed ; 
With excellent success in Maine and Anjou fought ; 
And many a bulwark there into our keeping brought ; 
And chosen to go forth with Vaudemonat in war 

Most resolutely took proud Renate, Duke of Barre. 


Eve wee now added to his laurels, He received the honour 
of knighthood in 1416, and the manor of Friteuse, near Harfleur, 
increased two years later by that of Bec Crispin, which he had 
won with his own hand, In 1422 his patron and tirm friend, the 
Regent Bedford, made him Grand Master of his Household, and 
in the following year promoted him to be Regent of Normandy and 
Governor of Anjou and Maine. His most notable feat, however, 
was done at the famous “ Battle of Herrings.” The English were 
then besieging Orleans; and being in sore strait for provisions, 
Sir John was sent off to the Regent at Paris for supplies. He 
got these, and, luckily for him, a strong guard to boot, for on his 
way back he was met near Rouvrai by a force more than double 
his own, and containing, moreover, a strong body of those stout 
Scottish mercenaries then serving under the French flag. The 
action was delayed some time by a dispute between the French 
and Scotch leaders as to the best method of attack; and mean- 
while Sir John made a laager, as we should say now, of his provi- 
sion waggons, posting his archers at each opening. When the 
attack did come it was the story of Agincourt over again; neither 
French nor Scotch could face the English arrows; they fled in 
confusion, leaving six hundred dead upon the field, and Sir John 
carried his precious convoy with triumph into camp. As it was 
Lent when this victory was won—on February 12th, 1429— 
a large part of the supplies consisted of fish; hence the quaint 
name by which the action is known among the French chroniclers, 
who chose, as Sir John’s pe says, to attribute their defeat 
“to the interception of the dead fish rather than the intrepidity of 
their living foes.” 

Shortly after this the famous Maid appeared upon the scene, and 
the English in their turn became the besieged. One by one their 
forts fell into the hands of the reinspirited French. The siege of 
Orleans was raised. Suffolk himself was made a prisoner, and 
Talbot, who'succeeded him in the command, shared the same fate 
at Patay. Here it was that Sir John Fastolf incurred that 
imputation of cowardice which Shakspeare, following Holinshed. 
has fixed on him. For his conduct in this battle he is said 
to have been condemned to forfeit the Garter, which had been 
recently bestowed on him for his brilliant services. But at 
the worst he seems to have done no more than to represent to 
Talbot that to offer battle with men so disheartened and worn as 
the English then were was to ensure certain defeat, and to have 
withdrawn his own troops to Paris when he found his remon- 
strances unavailing. At any rate, the Regent was fully satisfied 
with his explanations ; none of his honours were taken from him ; 
in 1430 he was appointed Governor of Caen, and the year after 
was sent as one of the English envoys to the Council at Basle. 
After Bedford's death he continued in his government of ere | 
till 1440, and then, being sixty-three years old, thirty of whic 
had been passed in hard and continuous foreign service, he resigned 
his commands and retired to his own country. 

He was now a rich man, and he spent his riches royally. In a 
manuscript of the time he is styled “ a grete bilder,” and he seems 
to have deserved the name. Lis castle of Castor, said to have 
been desigued on the French model by one of his prisoners, was 
one of the first considerable brick buildings raised in England 
since the Roman occupation. It is still a noble ruin, every care 
having been taken to preserve it by the present owner, a de- 
scendant of those Norman Gournays into whose hands the manor 
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came on the partition of the Conquest. Besides this, he built 
himself a house at Yarmouth, another at Norwich, and a 
princely palace at Southwark. Between these places he passed 
the rest of his life, and “laden,” writes his biographer, “ with 
the laurels he had gathered in France, raised a new plantation 
of them in his native country, where he shone as bright in 
virtue as he had in valour, and became as illustrious in his 
domestic as he had been in his foreign character.” The Paston 
Letters show him indeed to have been a bit of a martinet, deter- 
mined to have his lawful dues, and ruling his tenants with a 
strong, though just, hand. One of these letters, written after Sir 
John’s death to his executor, John Paston, by one of his serving- 
men, contains a curious picture of Jack Cade’s rising. The man 
‘was sent out, it appears, by bis master, then at his house in South- 
wark, as a scout to Blackheath. He was taken prisoner, and 
rather roughly handled, as the spy of the “greatest traitor that 
was in England or France,” who had been the cause of “ the losing 
of all the King’s title and right of inheritance that he had beyond 
the sea,” and had moreover furnished his house at Southwark with 
all the weapons of war he had brought from France for the ex- 
press purpose of staying these “Comens of Kent.” From this it 
would seem that the story of Sir John’s defection at Patay was 

more generally believed in my than his biographer allows; 
~ though, no doubt, there was but little sympathy between a mob 
of discontented artisans and peasants and a man who had been 
storming towns and leading armies for upwards of thirty years. 
He did not spend his money, however, om on the adornment of 
his own estate. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the towns of Norwich and Yarmouth, were helped largely by his 
munificence; shortly before his death he founded at Castor a 
house for seven priests and also a hospital for the same number 
of poor men; onl by his will he left considerable sums to be 
expended on various charitable purposes. He died November 6th, 
1459, at the venerable age of eighty-two, and was laid by the 
side of his wife in the chapel he himself had built in the abbey 
church of St. Bennett at the Holm in Norwich, one of the many 
which about a hundred years later went down in the riot of the 
English Reformation. Neither in life or death was there much 
in common between this magnificent knight and that other who 
made his melancholy end at a tavern in Eastcheap, with one 
poor rogue to speak his epitaph—“ Would I were with him, 
wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in hell!” 


THE GERMAN PASTOR'S SON. 


HE German clergyman’s sons occupy a somewhat anomalous 
position in the village. In their early years they wear the garb 
and share the lessons, play, and homely fare of the other children ; 
but they soon find, not a little to their discomfort, that unusual gifts 
and graces are expected of them. If they come to school with 
tasks undone, or display any of the frivolity or dulness to which 
our youth is liable, the schoolmaster, who is not improbably the 
leader of the village opposition to its spiritual guide, is pretty sure 
to remind them of their ancestry in a way by no means flattering 
to their personal vanity, and at home, if they plead the example of 
their companions as an excuse for a piece of naughtiness, their 
mother will bid them remember that they are not the offspring of 
ts. Their schoolfellows are not long in discovering that if 
they are caught in a prank, and the clergyman’s son is among their 
number, public indignation will be concentrated upon him, and 
they will escape with comparative ease; and so his society is cul- 
tivated when any deed of unusual daring or atrocity is contem- 
plated, though he is never allowed to give himself airs. He has 
one advantage which might seem to make full amends for his 
trials and difficulties; the prettiest little girls in the village are 
sure to be in love with him; but such child loves as that which 
has been so charmingly described in Vice Versd are not common 
in a German village; school opinion condemns them, and in all 
probability the pastor's son goes on his way quite heedless of the 
tender glances that are cast upon him by the little blue-eyed 
maids, even if he does not resent them, 

On his entrance into active life he finds himself in the same 
questionable position. It does occasionally happen when the family 
at the parsonage is large, and one of the boys betrays an especial 
liking or aptitude for husbandry—that is, an inaptitude for anything 
else—that he adopts the life of his neighbours, and returns to the 
class from which his forefathers sprang. But this is rare, and the 
youth always loses caste by such a step. He is regarded by his 
associates as a man who has had a chance and lost it by his poorness 
of spirit or intellect, unless indeed it be generally known that it 
was the love of some country girl that determined his choice, in 
which case he will be treated to the end of his life with a shade of 
additional respect because he is a clergyman’sson. We are speak- 
ing, it must be remembered, of Central Germany, not of East 
Friesland or other parts. 

As a rule, when the boys have outgrown the knowledge of the 
village teacher, and submitted for a time to the irregular and in- 
efficient instruction of their father, they are sent, according to 
his means, to business in some large town, or to finish their edu- 
cation at a commercial or technical school, and in any of these 
cases they are lost to the village. If, however, the clergyman 
should have only a single son, or if any one of his sons displays 
what he thinks to be remarkable gifts, he and his wife will 
straiten themselves to the utmost to give the boy a university 


education, of course under the condition that he studies theology. 
In general the lad qualifies himself for, and is in due time ap- 
pointed to, a position similar to that which his father occupies, 
and all goes well. To narrate such a life would simply be to repeat 
that of the father. But it may be that the youth some 
exceptional talent, a sense of humour or conversational power. In 
that case it is not unlikely that even in the grammar school he may 
make the acquaintance of boys who belong to a higher class than 
his own, and tind their company ble. But here no great harm 
is done. His father has paid for his board and lodging, and when 
his scanty store of pocket-money is exhausted, he is obliged to 
stay at home till the end of the term. Everybody knows that he 
is poor from his dress and the house in which he lives, and the 
confectioner, in whose back room his new friends assemble, abso- 
lutely refuses to give him credit for more than three or four 
shillings. His companions are of course indignant and abandon 
their favourite resort. But there is no other room in the town so 
comfortable, nor so well protected from the possible intrusion of 
their teachers, no other confectioner who is so willing not only to 
put down anything they order to their account, but also to ad- 
vance them a little ready money every now and then, at what 
rate of interest they do not care to inquire. So in a day or two 
they are back again in their accustomed places, all except poor 
Hans, the clergyman’s son, who used to make such pre jokes, 
He, it may be hoped, is brooding over his task, as no more pleasant 
occupation is open to him. 

In the University town it is different. Every tradesman knows 
that a theologian’s career would be ruined if he refused to pay his 
lawful debts, and so Hans finds himself suddenly in possession of 
a eredit which seems to him practically unlimited. He has no 
expensive tastes ; but he likes to drink glass after glass of beer 
without reckoning their number or counting their cost. When 
he | pox per to pay before leaving, the host advances in person, 
and says with a jovial smile that, as he hopes to have his further 
custom, it will oe to note everything on the account. 
The young man is startled at first, but soon finds the arrangement 
agreeable. In a day or two he notices that his coat is rustic, 
finds the tailor as accommodating as the landlord. Shoemaker, 
hatter, and tobacconist follow suit, till the lad feels himself a 
potential prince, and sends munificent presents to his mother and 
sisters, for which, to do him justice, he pays in ready money. 
Before many weeks have passed Hans finds that his future pro- 
fession is regarded with a social as well as an intellectual contempt 
by his companions. “ He is far too clever,” they say, “ for the line 
of life he bas chosen.” When we are young a jest often outweighs 
an argument, and an appeal to our vanity overthrows a conviction. 
Hans is soon persuaded that he is too good to be a clergyman, 
is resolved to adopt some other career. When he leaves the 
University at the end of the term all his associates cluster around 
him and bid him remain true to his resolution, He enthusiastically 
promises to do so, 

On entering the village his feelings suffer a certain change; but 
he knows he must, once for all, be a man, His mother and sisters 
view his changed appearance with awe, but there is something in 
his face they do not quite like, though each fears to confess the 
fact even to herself. He feels their influence, but resents it, and 
this makes him all the more obstinate with his father. In his 
heart he respects nothing but physical or intellectual strength, and 
he has, therefore, a nl contempt of women, though his 
affection for his mother and sisters is sincere enough as far as it 


goes, 

At last the day of reckoning comes. The youth stands upon 
the sublime height of principle, the old man will talk of — 
but the ways and means; a violent quarrel frequently ensues, 
in that case Hans is = to behave badly. Not content with 
absenting himself from church, he leans out of the window with a 
pipe in his mouth and a contemptuous smile on his face while the 
congregation is gathering. He makes a scoff of Christianity in 
the village inn, which woo age the schoolmaster and amuses the 
younger and less reputable peasants. He now feels that he is 
really doing something to advance free thought and promote 
true culture; but in a day or two his mission is brought to 
on untimely end. After a private conversation with the clergy- 
man, the innkeeper takes the lad aside, and informs him that he 
cannot do business upon credit. Fancy the situation of a re- 
former whose schemes for the emancipation of humanity are frus- 
trated by his inability to pay for a glass of beer. In the parsonage 
it needs all the tact of the mother and sisters to prevent every 
meal becoming a pitched battle ; and the eldest daughter fancies 
that both her parents look several years older at the end of the 
vacation. 

It may be that about this time Hans is struck by the appearance 
and manners of some country girl. He has ioe a family 
from childhood, and has always been welcome to the house; but 
now, if he calls, the elders receive him coldly; and, if his visits are 
repeated, the nt informs him that, unless he changes his 
habits and opinions, he had better keep away. This will not put 
an end to the love affair, for there is a great deal of quiet 
sistence in a German girl when her heart is really e , But 
there will be a dark circle round the maiden’s eyes tremor 
on her lips when she meets her lover by stealth in the wood or by 
the riverside. Such things are sometimes more persuasive than 
the words of the most learned and eloquent divine, and they may 
induce the youth to reconsider his resolution. In that case the 
clergyman will hurry off to town, take ion of his son's 


effects, and come to some arrangement with his creditors, who 
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have no objection to being paid by instalments; and, when the 
vacation is over, Hans will go to finish his studies in some other 
University. 

If, on the other hand, his aversion to the Church is too strong 
to be overcome, as soon as his change of*profession is known he 
will find that all his creditors are seized by a sudden and pressing 
want of ready money, and that he must bid a long farewell to the 
evening meetings of his friends. The difficulties which he treated 
with so sublime an indifference in his father’s study look very 
different when they thus meet him face to face; but in combat- 
— his character is often formed and strengthened, in 
which case he is likely to succeed in any profession he adopts. His 
opinions will become milder and more tolerant, and by degrees 
he will regain the esteem of the village and the parsonage; nay, 
his parents themselves will gladly confess that os was right ip 


opposing their wishes. 


ODET DE COLIGNY, CARDINAL CHATILLON. 


At the extreme east end of the Trinity Chapel in Canterbury 
Cathedral there stands, awkwardly athwart one of the 
graceful arches of William the Englishman's apse, a coffer-like 
tomb of the most uncompromising plainness, without name or 
date or ornament, covered with a decaying plaster coating which 
reveals the red brick within. There, in that memorable spot, 
“once,” as Dean Stanley has said, “believed to be the most 
sacred spot in England,” in the innermost adytum of England's 
noblest Cathedral, surrounded by the magnificent memorials of 
King and Prince and Archbishop, who have left imperishable 
names on the of history ; there, in the very centre of 
architectural and monumental splendour, how are we to ex- 
plain the presence of this mean and unseemly bulk? If its 
tenant was thought worthy of a place among England’s most 
illustrious dead, how comes it that he did not receive more 
honourable sepulture ? The answer to this question opens a curious 
and interesting page of history. The tomb is that of Odet de 
Coligny, Cardinal Chatillon, the eldest of the three noble brothers 
who, under Condé, were the chief champions of the Reformed 
faith in France. Gaspard, the famous Admiral de Coligny, the 
most illustrious victim of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew as 
indeed he was its chief object, was the second, and Frangois 
d’Andelot, the commander of the Protestant infantry in the 
religious wars, was the youngest. A fugitive from his country 
after the battle of St. Denis in 1567, Cardinal Chitillon found 
a refuge in England, where he was treated with marked 
honour by Elizabeth. Recalled by his brother the Admiral 
during the deceitful peace which preceded the foul treachery of 
St. Bartholomew's Day, he was waiting at Canterbury for a 
favourable opportunity of crossing, when he was surprised b 

death, not without a suspicion of poison, which, though then dis- 
credited, was afterwards confirmed by the alleged confession of 
the poisoner, one of his own servants. 

The circumstances explain the rudeness of the entombment. It 
‘was meant merely to be the temporary resting-place of the 
Cardinal's body. And therefore the corpse was not, in the strict 
sense, interred. The coffin would be easier of removal if left above 
ground, simply built round with a brick casing. It would be idle to 
waste decoration on what was so soon to be displaced. If the tomb 
proved too long for the arch in which it was placed and had to 
stand slantwise, the awkwardness would not for long. The 
Protestant cause in France was at last triumphant. Their 
leaders were the honoured guests of the Court. Coligny him- 
self was all powerful with the young King, who was lavish- 
ing on him every profession of regard and respect. After but a 
few months, the body of the Cardinal would be transported to his 
native land as that of one of its greatest benefactors, who, by his 
skilful diplomacy, had ably seconded the military achievements 
of his distinguished brothers, and succeeded in securing for his 
countrymen liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and 
would be buried with due honours among his Chatillon ancestors. 
We too well know how fatally these bright anticipations were 
deceived. Cardinal Chatillon died in March 1571. His brother 
D’Andelot had already preceded him to the grave, dying at Saintes 
in 1569. The next year the Massacre of St. Bartholomew swept 
away nearly the whole of the leading French Protestants. When 
Huguenot corpses were lying by hundreds naked and unburied 
along the streets and quays of Paris, or were floating down 
the rivers; and the mutilated body of the noble Coligny was 
hanging from one of the gibbets of Montfaucon—the lot of him 
whose corpse was reposing at Canterbury, safe from shame and 
insult, albeit in a foreign land, must have seemed only too enviable. 
There was no reason, then, to disturb his bones. 

The interest attaching to this Huguenot leader, who has thus 
unexpectedly found a permanent burialplace in the Cathedral, the 

pts of which haye for more than three centuries ailorded a place 
of worship to his coreligionists, as well as the ignorance yenerally 
prevailing with regard to him, are our warrant for furnishing a 

— about him, especially in connexion with his residence 

in England, of which the State Paper Otlice supplies some curious 


Odet de Coligny was, as we have said, the eldest of the three | 
brothers Coligny. They were of noble birth. Their father was | 
Gaspard de Coligny, Sieur de Chitillon, Marshal of France ; and | 
their mother was Louise, the sister of the celebrated Constable 


Anne de Montmorency, by whom, De Thou says, his nephews 
were regarded “ with a paternal love, which made him ready 
to defend their fortunes, wealth, and dignities at his own 
peril.” Brantéme, who is lavish in his praises of the Cardinal, 
says that his was the leading mind in the family, and that 
his brothers deferred to him and followed his advice, “ as 
indeed he well deserved, for he was always conferring benefits 
upon them.” D’Andelot, having made a rich marriage, did not 
stand in need of his pecuniary help; but the Admiral, Brantéme 
tells us, before his second marriage with the wealthy widow of 
Savoy (who falling in love with the report of the nobility of his 


character and the purity of his faith, disregarding the prohibition of 


the Duke of Savoy, came to Rochelle on purpose to make him ber 
husband), was extremely poor, and stood in need of the liberal aid 
the enormous revenues derived from many ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments enabled his brother to bestow on him. Born in 1515, the 
year of the accession of Francis I., Odet, though the eldest son, 
was devoted by his parents to the clerical profession, His 
noble birth and powerful connexions secured for him high 
ecclesiastical dignities ata very early age. When only eighteen he 
was invested with the purple by Clement VII. (Giulio de’ Medici) ; 
“the Pope,” writes Brantome, “ regarding not so much the in- 
terests of the Church as the opportunity of gratifying the King.” 
The next year—1534—he was appointed Archbishop of Toulouse, 
and honours and emoluments falling thickly on the head of the 
youthful ecclesiastic, within the twelyemonth, while still under 
the age of twenty-one, he received from Francis I. the additional 
dignity of Count-Bishop of Beauvais. This was one of the highest 
and most lucrative positions in the French Church, its income being 
then reckoned at 50,000 livres, and its holder taking precedence 
of all the ecclesiastical peers of France. Rich abbeys followed. 
More than once, in 1550 and again in 1562 (after resuming it on 
the death of Cardinal de Meudon), he exchanged the Archbishopric 
of Toulouse for an abbey, the increase in revenue compensating for 
the loss of dignity. 1t is not our purpose to follow Cardinal 
Chatillon’s career in detail. To do this would be to rewrite a large 
part of the history of the Huguenot wars of France. He was one 
of the most conspicuous personages at the brilliant Court of Henr 
II., occupying a leading place in its grandest ceremonies, With 
his brother Cardinals, Guise and Bourbon, he was present at the 
coronation of Catherine de’ Medici at St. Denis, and when three 
years later the young Queen was seized at Joinville with what 
seems, from De Thou’s description, to have been our modern 
diphtheria, and all the courtiers, male and female, were flying from 
the dreaded infection, Chatillon—“ vir minime aulico ingenio”"— 
refused to leave her bedside, and by his ministrations helped 
towards her recovery. We shall afterwards see how Catherine 
repaid this devotion. In 1558 he took a conspicuous part 
in the splendid but ill-starred marriage t of Francis 
II, and Mary Queen of Scots. The favour in which he 
was at one time held by Paul IV., by whom the future 
Huguenot leader had been in 1557 appointed one of the three Grand 
Inquisitors, with powers so searching and so rigorous that the Par- 
liament refused to sanction their exercise, was speedily lost when 
with his distinguished brothers, he embraced the teaching of 
Calvin, and threw in his fortunes with the Protestaut party. The 
Council of Trent was at that time holding its protracted sessions, 
which the weary Pope was desirous to close, or at least suspend, 
The French prelates were proving very troublesome in their oppo- 
sition to the Papal wishes, and Chatillon was in the forefront of the 
offenders. Besides he was suspected, not unjustly, of favouring 
heretics. So on October 22, 1563, sentence of deposition was 
passed on him; six other French bishops sharing in the sentence. 
Chatillon mocked at the Papal deprivation, and as Father Paul 
writes, “‘ understanding that the Popes Consistorie had deprived 
him of the Cap, he resumed the habite of a Cardinell and was 
married in it; and in a great solemnitie, the thirteenth of August 
when the King ” (Charles 1X., then in his fourteenth year) was “ de- 
clared in Parliament to bee of age, he appeared in the solemnitie 
in the same habite in presence of all the trench Nobilitie; which 
was generally ongnt to bee a great contempt of the Pega! 
dignitie. Wherewith the Pope being mooved, hee made his de- 
privation to bee printed at this time, and many copies to bee dis- 
persed in Fraunce.” The Pope's attempt to rob him of bis title was 
fruitless. LBrantome says, “ We Catholics always called him ‘M, 
le Cardinal,’ for we did not at all like to change his name, which 
had so well become him, and under which he had served France 
formerly, and gratitied everybody.” 

The lady Cardinal Chatillon married was Isabella, or Elizabeth de 
Hauteville, a lady of rank of Normandy, who assumed the title of 
Countess of Beauvais, and appeared constantly in public with her 
husband, to the scandal of all good Catholics, 

‘Che testimony borne by Brantéme to the character of Cardinal 
Chatillon is very high. The three brothers Coligny were all men of 
a nobler stamp than the Huguenots generally, who, as the late Mr, 
Henley Jervis remarks, “ had been driven by force of circumstances 
into the position of a seditious faction in the State.” Protestants 
by strong conviction, they were conscientiously devoted to the cause 
of what they deemed essential truth, which they maintained 
policy and by arms. Of the three, Gaspard the Admiral, 
Francois D’Andelot were the military leaders of the Protestant 
party. Odet, the Cardinal, was the diplomatist and skilful ne- 
yotiator, using the enormous wealth derived from his ecclesiastical 
preferments—some may think not very loyally—for the over- 
throw of the Church system and the substitution of the Huguenot 
faith, Brantome in one of the life-like portraits of his Mémoires 
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describes him as the Maecenas of his age, “qui faisoit plaisir 
& tout le monde, et jamais ne refusa homme a luy en faire, 
et janiais ne les abusa, ny vendist de fumées de la cour.” 
Brantéme, a hero-worshipper in his way, while he finds nothing to 
shock his moral sense in the gross licentiousness, both male and 
female, of his age—which, as Mr. Saintsbury remarks, he “ accepts 
with a placid complacency which is almost innocent ”—was 
utterly unable to comprehend the force of religious conviction 
which compelled such noble spirits to sacrifice all their brightest 
hopes for conscience toward God; and, with a pity allied to con- 
tempt, expresses his regret that one who was so much esteemed at 
Court and at the King’s Council, “who gave good advice and 
loved those who gave it,” should have plunged into the new reli- 
gion and lost his “ bonne fortune.” 

Passing over the successive victories and reverses of the Protes- 
tant cause, we find Chatillon distinguishing himself in the inde- 
cisive action of St. Denis, November 10, 1567, where, to quote his 
admirer Brantéme once more, “he manifested great valour and 
showed to the world that a noble and generous heart cannot 
deceive, nor fail wherever it may find itself, and whatever dress 
it may wear.” He afterwards acted as plenipotentiary on the 
Huguenot side at the conference with the Queen-Mother and her 
party, first at Chilons, and afterwards at Longjumeau, negotiating 
the short-lived treaty called after the latter place, by which the 
treacherous Catherine professed to concede the free exercise of 
their religion and liberty of worship to her Protestant subjects. 
Catherine’s object was, of course, simply to throw the Huguenot 
leaders off their guard, the better to get them into her power. In 
a few months the mask was thrown off, violent edicts were issued 
for the suppression of Calvinistic worship, and she endeavoured to 
surprise the Protestant leaders, Cardinal Chatillon was one of 
the first aimed at. He was at Beauvais, and his first object on 
discovering the treachery was to join Condé and his brothers. 
But the roads were intercepted, and his peril became so im- 
minent that he had to disguise himself as a sailor, and, leavin 
the greater part of his baggage behind, set sail for England. 
At this point the documents in the State Paper Office begin 
to enable us to trace the Cardinal's movements, The place of 
his landing does not appear; but on September 10, 1568, Lord 
Cobham, as responsible for the good order of Kent, informed Sir 
William Cecil that the Cardinal had landed, with a retinue of 
twenty-seven persons, of whom the Bishop of Arles was one, and 
was intending to proceed to London, purposing to apply for an in- 
terview with the Queen. A gentleman named Henry Kingsmill 
was sent off without an hour's delay to attend on the Cardinal and 
to keep Cecil apprised of all his movements. He found the Car- 
dinal at Canter urys intendiug to leave the next day, Sunday, 
September 12, for Gravesend, and proceed thence on Monday to 
London by water. The question where and by whom so important 
a visitor should be lodged on his arrival in London caused no little 
flutter. Grindal, then Bishop of London, seems to have been the 
first host suggested. But although, as he assured Cecil, “no man 
could have been more welcome to him,” he pleaded “lack of 
— of lodging for him or any other guest of like honour ” at 

ulham, “One canon of the Council of Carthage,” he writes, “I 
observe, viz.,‘ Oportet episcopum vilem habere supellectilem.’ If he 
be to be further assigned, I pray you spare me ; for surely I lack con- 
venient furniture.” In his dilemma Grindal threw himself on the 
merchant prince Sir Thomas Gresham, who was nothing loth to 
play the host to the illustrious stranger. Accompanied by a 
number of the chief magistrates of the city, Gresham received the 
Cardinal, together with the Bishop of Arles, at the Tower wharf 
on September 13, and conducted him to his mansion in Bishopsgate, 
where he was magnificently entertained. A{fter divine service at 
the chapel of St. Antony in Threadneedle Street, which had been 
assigned by Edward VI. to the French Protestants, the Cardinal 
was taken to see Gresham’s new Exchange—not yet christened 
“the Royal Exchange ”—then approaching completion, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It was Elizabeth's economical way to assign 
her distinguished guests to the noblemen of her court to entertain. 
The Cardinal and the Bishop of Arles were billeted on Lord 
Buckhurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset, and Lord High Treasurer) 
at Skene. But on their arrival the house was found far too much 
out of repair, and its furniture too mean and insufficient for such 
distinguished personages to occupy with any comfort ; and Kingsmill 
wrote a letter of remonstrance to Cecil (September 29) requesting 
that fresh order might be taken for the Cardinal’s suitable lodging. 
The Queen was highly displeased when she learnt that a guest she 
desired to honour hed been received so meanly. In a piteous 
letter to the Council (extending to twenty-two folios) Lord 
Buckhurst expresses his “grefe and sorow of herte” at having 
caused Her Majesty's displeasure, and enters into full details of the 
whole business. The account isamusing. The deficiency was one 
of means, not of will. He had given his noble guests the best he 


had. Less than a quarter of the house was his to dispose of. 
The greater was kept by his mother in her own hands. The 
only tester stead he had unoccupied he assigned to the 


Cardinal, and his wife’s waiting-women’s bed to the bishop, lay- 
ing them on the ground, Fine sheets he had none, and had to 
borrow of Lord Leicester. He was equally bare of plate, “ suche 

lasse vessell as I had I offred them, which they thought to base.” 

e hud only a square table to dine at, and they demanded a long 
one, and “ s. .worke” to cover it, while he had but plain 
linen. ‘Mine owne basen and ewer I lent to the Cardinall and 
wanted me self. So did I the candlesticks for mine owne Table, 
with divers drinking glasses, small cushions, small pottes for the 


ketchin, and sundrie other such like trifles,” although he had no 
more than he needed for his own use. However, rather than 
cause the Queen offence, Lady Buckhurst would leave for 
London and give up the house to the Cardinal, and send their 
“poor household stuff” fhence to Shene, however bare they might 
go themselves. A subsequent letter from Kingsmill to Cecil 
(October 15th) shows that his endeavours had been successful, 
and that the Cardinal and his household were more content with 
their quarters. 

The Cardinal's object was to avail himself of his stay in 
England to induce the Queen to renew the alliance of 1562, and 
enter into a Protestant league, on the plea that with Mary Stuart 
and the Catholics plotting against her the safety of her throne 
depended on her support of the Protestants in France and the 
Low Countries. betober 2 “two gentlemen arrived at Shene 
from the Cardinal’s brother,” with news which, writes Leicester 
to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, “I pray God may be true”—“ The 
well-doing of M. D’Andelot bas been very lately confirmed out of 
France.” The same day we hear of the Cardinal’s wife havi 
arrived in London. Leicester begs to be commended to her, 
offers his services either for her or her husband. The latter part 
of Leicester’s letter is important as showing the difficulty in 
which the Queen and her Council were mm | by the arrival of 
the Cardinal and other leading French Protestants. On the one 
hand, they were desirous to show all sympathy with those who 
were fleeing their country for the Protestant faith, and who were 
to some extent a safeguard against the machinations of the Papal 
party against Elizabeth's throne and life; while, on the other, 
they were afraid of too openly countenancing the rebellious 
subjects of a kingdom with which they were still nominally at 
peace, and with one of the princes of which a matrimonial 
alliance with the Queen was matter of discussion :— 

I know assuredly Her Majesty has a marvellous liking of him (the Cardi- 
nal), and one thing more then I looked for, which is her liking to heare of his 
wife, and is very desirous to see her, and has sent one expressly to visit her. 
But what her general opinion is as to publickly receiving these princes you 
know as well as I, which causes us to foresee lest too much open shew may 
cause her to grow weary of the Cardinal, for that all the repair will now 
come to him ; wherefore we wish that he deal warily, that he may do good 
to the cause, and when he will treat with Her Majesty that he come but in 
his former sort to her, and that the open company appear not, that the 
Ambassador take not just cause to challenge Her Majesty for matters of 
the King’s adversaries, and so cause a stay which we wish by little and 
little to have it so increase as it may break forth, as it should and must if 
we look to her own safety and the realm’s security. 

Now, you knowing my mind, I doubt not of your well handling thereof ; 
our chief res being to have the Cardinal oe his credit recourse 
hither, who | trust shall do much good. 

Our s forbids us pa Elizabeth's tortuous and tempor- 
izing policy, of which the above letter affords a good illustration. 
Encouraging hopes she had no intention of fulfilling ; dallying with 
propositions which never for a moment entered into her scheme of 
practical politics ; supporting the Protestant cause abroad so lo 
as she could do so without compromising her serious relations wi 
foreign Courts, the Queen's insincerity must have rendered the 
two years the Cardinal remained in this country, vainly endeavour- 
ing to unravel the intricacies of her , atime of wearing 
suspense. He appeared openly at Court. He received frequent 
marks of Her Majesty's favour; “ the rather,” as Cecil italicizes in 
one of his private notes, “to displease all Papists.” She allowed 
him unchecked to urge her marriage with the Duke of Anjou, now 
appearing to favour it, now absolutely rejecting it, with all the 
waywardness of a middle-aged coquette, flattered with the ridicu- 
lous dream that a lad of twenty was deeply in love with a woman 
nearly double his age whom he had never seen, but never really 
giving it a serious place in her thoughts. Elizabeth's seeming 
approval of the suggestion gave Chatillon warrant to write to the 
young Duke himself on the subject. Anjou, taken by surprise, 
referred itto his mother. The mention of so strange an alliance at 
first provoked a smile of incredulity. “ Elizabeth was no more in 
earnest in this than in her former matrimonial overtures. It was. 
only a trick to escape from pressing embarrassment.” Still the 
advantages to France of such an alliance were evident, and 
— desired her ambassador to do what he could to for- 
ward it. 

But Cardinal Chatillon was not destined to witness the failure 
of this or the other negotiations in which his skilled diplomacy 
found its exercise. The hollow pacification of 1570 caused him to 
be summoned back to France, where his services were much 
needed by his brother, the Admiral, whom the death of Condé had 
made the acknowledged head of the Protestant party. Early in 
1571 Chatillon waited on the Queen at Hampton Court, received 
her license to quit the country which had been his honourable 
asylum for more than two years, and took his leave of Her 
Majesty. He travelled towards the coast, accompanied by his lady 
a a considerable retinue, by way of Rochester and Canterbury. 
At the latter place he e a halt, as Bishop Horn writes to 
Bullinger, “ waiting for a wind for his prosperous and safe return.” 
He was lodged in the “ fair and sufficient house” of Mr. Bungey, 
attached to the fourth stall, formerly occupied by Thomas Becon, the 
Reformer. The Cardinal was not in good health on his arrival at 
Canterbury. At Rochester, we learn from the detailed report of his 
illness in the State Paper Office, he had been obliged to have recourse 
to the skill of “ his potycary,” but to little p . His sickness 
increased. On returning from a long ride on horseback, he went 
supperless to bed, and after a few days’ struggle with a fever, which 
assumed the character of a tertian, “ nature as yt seemythe soe farre 
wekened as not able to make anye more ffytte,” he thed his 
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last, March 19. No suspicion of foul play seems to have arisen 
during his illness. But in those days no considerable person 
could die without the rumour getting about that he had been 
poisoned. The idea was readily credited by the Cardinal's lady, 
who it was said had recently had many sad and unaccountable pre- 
sentiments of such a fate for her husband. The Government was 
appealed to. Commissioners were sent down to have the corpse 
examined and to report to the Council. By their instructions 
six of the Cardinal's body-servants were “sequestered” and 
separately examined—there is no mention of torture—and their 
“ malles, caskets, and chests” were ransacked. Nothing, however, 
was discovered to corroborate the suspiciun, and although Lady 
Chatillon persisted in her belief that her husband had come to his 
end by the administration of slow poison, and though some ominous 
indications were presented by the viscera, the Commissioners re- 
ported that there were no sufficient grounds for such a charge. This 
report is dated March 30, 1571. The body of the Cardinal was 

ready spoken, and a rt havin n , “the e 
Chastyl herself “ in with bet “ trayne of 
men and horses,” set sail for France, 

The news of his brother’s death fell as a heavy discouragement 
upon his brother the Admiral, overclouding the joy of his second 
nuptials with his rich Savoyard bride. Now that he had lost 
D’Andelot and Condé, the responsibility of leadership rested on him 
with crushing weight, which he had hoped the Cardinal would 
have helped him to sustain. The suspicion of Chitillon’s having 
been poisoned was afterwards, it is said, confirmed by the confes- 
sion of one of his valets—if indeed any trust is to be placed in 
confessions made under torture—who, having been apprehended 
at Rochelle as a spy of the Catholic party, declared that he was 
the author of the Cardinal's death, by means of poison secretly 
administered to him in an apple. 

The era in which Cardinal Chatillon lived was a dark one, espe- 
cially in France. It was an era of unbridled licentiousness, foul 
treachery, heartless savagery, and selfish rapine. Such noble cha- 
racters as the brothers Coligny save it from being utterly detest- 
able, shining all the brighter for the blackness around them, Of the 
three, Odet, though not the best known, was perhaps the noblest. 
We have already quoted the estimate of the cynical Brantéme. 
We will conclude the article with that of the grave and impartial 
De Thou:—“ Vir magnitudine animi, candore, equitate et rara 
hoc svo fide, ad hee acri in rebus estimandis judicio, cum 
paucis comparandus.” 


THE COLLAPSE IN THE COTTON SPECULATION. 


AILWAYS, cmntinn, and telegraphs, which have so 
greatly benefited trade, have also vastly extended the field 
of speculation. It is no longer necessary for people engaged in 
business to hold in their warehouses large stock of the commodi- 
ties in which they deal. By means of the telegraph they can order 
what they want in the course of a few hours, and the steamship 
and railway will bring it to them in a few weeks. In this way a 
great economy of capital is effected, and trade is conducted much 
more smoothly. To the grower of raw materials there is ad- 
vantage in being able to sell speedily whatever quantity of his 
produce is needed, and the wholesale dealer likewise has an 
advantage in the system. Nowhere has this kind of sale more 
largely obtained than in the cotton trade. Quiet people who 
wish to reduce their transactions as nearly as possible to a cer- 
tainty, desire to buy the raw material they need long beforehand. 
They are thus better able to calculate their expenditure for a long 
time to come, and to order their business accordingly. Speculators 
were not long in seeing the advantage to themselves of this 
new kind of dealing. As the cotton was bought usually months 
beforehand, the day of reckoning was considerably postponed— 
a not immaterial matter for gamblers. Moreover, the element 
of chance in the game was extended. They could buy and 
sell long before it was possible to ascertain with any accuracy 
the outturn of the crop. And, furthermore, as the buyer 
did not want the goods he bought, and the seller had not 
the goods he sold, neither was under. any necessity to con- 
sider the probable quantity of the crops. They —_ buy and sell 
any number of times the whole yield of cotton in the world. Con- 
sequently, the practice of dealing in “ futures,” as it is called—that 
is, of selling cotton which the net red did not possess and the 
buyer usually did not require—has become a marked feature in the 
cotton markets of Europe and America. For example, A., in the 
month of July, sells to B. one hundred thousand bales of cotton, of 
400 Ibs. each, to be delivered in the month of November, at six- 
pence a pound ; A. not possessing the cotton, and B. not requiring 
it. Ifthe price rises to sevenpence, he is obviously at B.’s mercy. 
It is true B, does not want the cotton. What he wishes to get 
is the difference between the value of the cotton at sixpence and 
sevenpence per ee in this case 166,666/. And he can compel 
A. to pay him the sum or declare himself a bankrupt by insisting 
on the delivery of the cotton, which we have supposed A. not to 
possess, and which he now cannot buy at less than sevenpence per 
pound. On the other hand, if the price falls to fivepence a pound, 
A. may insist upon delivering the cotton at sixpence—the price at 
which it was orginally sold, A., however, does aot want to buy 
the cotton in order to deliver it; nor does B. want to receive and 
pay for it. The matter is therefore settled by B. paying to A. the 
*¢ difference,” as it is called; in this case again 166,660/, 


Mr. Morris Ranger was the principal speculator in the yr oa 
cotton market ;-and, not peo with the wide scope there offered 
to him, he extended his operations both to the Continent and to 
America. It was inevitable that, sooner or later, one who dealt 
in so many markets and on so large a scale should end in failure. 
We see, indeed, in the case of the great “ Railway Kings” in the 
United States how men may speculate on an enormous scale for 
years together, and always with apparent success. But then it is 
to be recollected that the “ Railway Kings,” having once got pos- 
session of great systems of railway, are not speculators pure and 
simple; they rather resemble the gambler who plays with loaded 
dice. Mr. Morris Ranger did not control all the cotton-growing 


districts of the world, and, therefore, he was a speculator, and _ 


nothing more. He first distinguished himself in 1881 by effecting 
the great cotton “corner” in Liverpool. He had convinced him- 
self that the American crop of that year would be a failure, 
and, consequently, that the price of raw cotton must rise in the 
autumn, Accordingly he fone in the summer to buy all the 
cotton that was offered; and, as most of the speculators in Liver- 
pool took a different view, they sold very readily to him. He 
was, in reality, acting as the agent of powerful financial houses 
who profess to do only legitimate business, and conceal them- 
selves behind such personages as Mr. Morris Ranger. Bankers 
who were in a position to inform themselves of the real state cf 
the case assert that in 1881 a million and a half sterling was 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Ranger; that the sellers of cotton 
endeavoured to ruin him by offering the cotton in the hope that 
he had not the means of paying for it; but that he disappointed 
them, and thus effected the great “corner” which ruined so 
many Liverpool speculators, It is easy, enough, however, under 
such circumstances as existed in 1881, to make a “corner.” The 
difficulty is to get out of it profitably. As soon as Mr, Ranger 
had compelled the speculators opposed to him to pay the fines 
which he chose to inflict, he found himself with an immense 
quantity of cotton on his hands which he did not want, and which 
in fact he knew not what to do with. Ile endeavoured to sell 
this; but it is said that in the sales he lost nearly all the profit 
he had made in the “corner.” Since 1881 he has gone on specu- 
lating; and, having then won a reputation for extraordinary 
shrewdness, it is believed that the number of financial backers 
greatly increased, ‘This year he convinced himself that the 
American cotton crop would be exceptionally large, and instead 
of buying as he had done in 1881, he ton in July to sell very 
largely, and apparently he has gone on selling since. He contracted 
to deliver in November and December, and he hoped that the price 
would then be so low that he could prevent himself from being 
“cornered ” by buying as much cotton as he required at a lower price 
than he had sold it at in the summer, and thus realize a oe 
profit. The result, however, shows that he took a wrong view 
of the cotton crop, for the price has steadily risen, and it is said 
that his “ differences” alone exceed a million sterling. In other 
words, he sold between nine and ten millions’ worth of cotton, and, 
the price having risen, the difference between the value of the 
cotton at the price at which he sold and that at which it was last 
week exceeded a million sterling. He was unable to pay this 
sum, and he became bankrupt, bringing down with him several 
other houses, disorganizing the whole trade, and spreading alarm 
throughout the cotton district, as well as raising apprehensions of 
difficulties in the money market. It is of course impossible to 
prevent speculation, and, as we pointed out above, dealing in 
“ futures” is convenient for legitimate trade, both for the spinner 
and for the grower. It is out of the question, then, to legislate 
against this kind of dealing. Indeed the countries are so numerous 
in which cotton is now grown and dealt in that legislation would 
necessarily be inoperative. At the same time it is possible to limit 
in some measure this kind of speculation, As speculators now 
conduct the business, they may buy or sell far beyond their 
ability to poy or to deliver; and it is desirable that 
if possible they should be hindered from doing this; not indeed 
for their own sakes, but for the sake of the trade which 
they disturb, . In the United States, where speculation of the 
kind is carried on more largely even than in this country, there 
are two safi s adopted. One is to insist upon daily settle- 
ments, and the other to require both buyers and sellers to lodge 
“ margins.” What is meant by daily settlements is that when a 
speculator buys or sells, the transaction lasts only for the day, and 
though it may be continued for any length of time, it is always 
possible to insist upon a settlement. Daily settlements in them- 
selves, however, offer no real check to speculation. As we have 
already said, nowhere is speculation wilder or more extensive than 
in the United States, and yet daily settlements obtain there on the 
Stock Exchange, as well as in most of the produce exchanges. But 
daily settlements have this great advantage, they impress upon 
speculators that they may be called upon to pay up at any moment, 
and they are not, therefore, quite so ready as Mr. Morris Ranger 
to venture far beyond their —- 

The other condition imposed upon speculation in “ futures” in 
the United States offers a much better guarantee against utterly 
reckless dealing. It is that both buyer and seller are required to 
lodge what is called a “ margin”; or, in other words, a fixed pro- 
portion of the price of the commodity in which they deal, and if the 
price rises the “ margin ” has to be increased, so that the fixed pro- 
portion is always kept up. Of course, on the other hand, if the price 
falls, the ‘“ margin ” may be decreased. It is evident that this rule 
prevents needy speculators from venturing very far. If a man sells a 
million’s worth of cotton and is required, for example, to lodge 10 
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per cent. of the price, he has to find 100,000/. as security that, when 
the time comes, he will be able to fulfil his engagement. Buta 
man must either be very wealthy or have good credit if he is 
able to find 100,000/. The needy speculator therefore is prevented 
from dealing in vast amounts; while the wealthy speculator, by 
the fact that he is obliged to part with so considerable a proportion 
of his capital, is warned of the seriousness of what he is doing, 
and is obliged to think whether he can afford to lose such a large 
sum. It is ine that this system of lodging “ margins” pre- 
vents great disasters in the United States. For although specula- 
tion in “ futures” is there more general than it is in England, yet 
we do not read of such large failures. The reason must be that 
-both parties to the speculation are required to give evidence of 
their ability to carry out their bargain; and the daily settlements 
in vogue in the United States evidently make this system of 
“ margins ” more efficient. As the bargain in reality runs only 
from day to day, both parties can be required at a moment's 
notice to increase the sums lodged if the price rises. If they are 
unable to do so, the transaction comes to an end at once, and the 
jad failing is obliged to bear the losses he has already incurred. 

ere in England, on the contrary, there is no deposit required 
either from buyer or seller, and the buyer and seller can fix for 
themselves the date at which the settlement is to be effected. It 
may run, for example, for several months, However, the price 
may rise then, and, however great may be the losses of one side, 
there is no revelation until the time of settlement comes; and 
thus a man may really be bankrupt for months, and yet may go 
on dealing with people who do not suspect the state in which he 
really is. It would seem to be desirable, therefore, that the rules 
adopted in the United States for preventing reckless speculation 
should be introduced in Lideipedl. No harm would be done to 
bond fide dealers, If a spinner, for example, wishes to buy in 
J "! or August at a fixed price, the cotton to be delivered to him 
in November, there is no hardship in requiring him to lodge a 
deposit that he really wants the cotton, and will be prepared to 
pay for it when the time comes. It is a mere guarantee of good 
faith which no honest manufacturer would object to give. If, 
again, an importer wishes to secure himself by selling months 
beforehand what he ‘intends to import at a certain future day, 
there is no hardship in asking him also to give a guarantee that 
he really will be prepared when the time comes to fulfil his 
bargain. Trade, therefore, would be in no wise injured by the 
adoption of these rules; and, as we have seen, utterly reckless 
speculation would be checked. There would thus be a clear gain. 
And, unless the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association is pre- 
pared to defend utterly reckless speculation, we do not see on what 
ground it can refuse the adoption of these rules. 


CONCERTS. 


‘ee short series of concerts which has been given at St. 
James's Hall, under Herr Hans Richter, certainly shows that 
there is no falling off in the quality of the splendid orchestra or 
any lack of zeal in careful preparation on the part of the famous 
conductor himself. Speaking generally, we may say that there 
are no concerts given in London which are more eagerly looked 
forward to and more heartily appreciated than the Richter 
Concerts, and this fact must be a source of gratification to the 
conductor, if only considered as an acknowledgment on the part of 
the public of his untiring energy and great power as an interpreter 
of the highest class of music. Undoubtedly Herr Richter has 
done much for music in Kngland. Coming here some few years 

for the avowed purpose of making the English public appre- 
ciate the music of Richard Waguer, he has succeeded in drawing 
together large audiences who are ready to applaud the master- 
pieces of the great musician to the echo. It seems some- 
what disappointing, therefore, since the desired result has been 
achieved, that the programmes of the Richter concerts should 
continue to be made up of excerpts from the works of Wagner, 
with a minimum of Beethoven and one or two other masters. 
As we pointed out last year, Wagner’s works are not in- 
tended for, nor are they suited to, performance on the concert 
stage; and the excuse which formerly existed for their ad- 
mittance there has now to a great degree ceased to have force. 
Surely we are not asking too much from one of the greatest 
conductors in Europe, who commands the services of one of 
the finest orchestras in England, when we express a desire to 
hear a little more of Beethoven, something of Schumann, Berlioz, 
not to mention, lest we should be thought to be too pre- 
suming, Gluck, Mozart, or Mendelssohn. The three concerts 
of this season are made up of fourteen different pieces, six 
of which are excerpts from the music-dramas of Richard Wagner, 
and the “Huldigungs Marsch,” by the same composer; four 
works of Beethoven (three Symphonies, and the third Leonora 
Overture); and one work from Brahms, Liszt, and Bach re- 
spectively; in fact, in each concert one work alone finds place 
which is not either by Wagner or Beethoven, Considering 
the forces Herr Richter has at his command, and the large choice 
of first-rate works which lie at his hand, we think we are justified 
in asking him to enlarge the musical horizon of his programme. 
There is, however, one pleasing feature in these concerts to which 
we would earnestly commend all concert-givers to pay attention. 
The Richter concerts never weary. Herr Richter’s two hours of 
music result in real enjoyment to all who esteem the quality rather 


than the quantity of enjoyment; and no one can be the worse off 
for leaving the concert-room at ten o'clock instead of eleven, as 
is too often the case, 

The first concert opened with the “Huldigungs Marsch,” 
which was written by Wayner in honour of the accession of the 
present King to the throne of Bavaria in 1864. It is by no 
means the happiest etfort of the composer’s genius, though at the 
same time there are many points of interest in the treatment of 
his subject ; but, having been written originally for a military 
band, the ordinary orchestral arrangement of it, which was begun 
by the composer and finished by Joachim Raff, suffers from the 
preponderance of the wind element, especially the brass instru- 
ments. To this succeeded “Die Akademische Ouverture,” b 
Johannes Brahms, constructed on German student songs, whi 
are so cleverly disguised by the composer that it requires some 
skill on the part of the audience to identify them as they are suc- 
cessively presented, though the “ Gaudeamus igitur,” which he 
uses as a coda, compensates for much of the learned intricacies 
to be found in the body of the work. The gem of the first 
part of the concert was the Introduction to the third act of 
Die Meistersinger, a piece of work which undoubtedly shows 
the master to us in his happiest mood, and breathes a spirit of 
genuine poetical feeling in every phrase. The second act of the 
opera ends in rather an uproarious fashion, with the discomfiture 
of Beckmesser and riot of apprentices, and the third opens with 
Hans Sachs in his workshop, reading a ponderous volume, and 
meditating upon the follies of this life, and to bridge over this con- 
trast the Introduction isinserted. Beginning with a motive which 
afterwards forms the basis of Sachs’s monologue, “ Wahn! Wahn! 
iiberall Wahn! ” it gradually passes on to the Chorale, “ Wach auf,” 
which was composed by the real Hans Sachs, and is here used by 
Wagner, who divides into two sections by introducing two 
passages from the “ Schusterlied ” and the “ Probelied ” between the 
first and second parts, adding thereby greatly to its effect. On this 
occasion Herr Richter’s orchestra rendered this beautiful fragment 
so admirably that the audience demanded and obtained a second 
hearing of it, which was if anything almost better than the first. 
Its very beauty and intention, however, emphasize its fragmentary 
nature. The first part ended with the now well-known Ride of 
the Valkyries, which, although excellently played, shows us more 
and more how unfit it is for concert purposes—a fact which the 
writer of the analytical programme is well aware of when he 
claims some allowance for “ the absence of the vocal element, as 
well as of the scenic accessories.” A fine rendering, albeit the 
string part of the orchestra were somewhat shaky in the earlier 
part, of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” No. 6, of Beethoven, comprised 
the whole of the second part of the concert, which ended shortly 
before ten o’clock. 

The second Richter concert began with two well-known 
and favourite pieces of the Wagner répertoire, the Z'annhéiuser 
Overture, and the “ Vorspiel und Liebestod,” from 77istan und 
Isolde. The former was given with all the force and vigour, and 
the latter with the passion and tragic pathos, which is character- 
istic of Herr Richter’s interpretation. If the 7ristan und Isolde 
fragment is open to the objection which we haye referred 
to in our notice of the Introduction to the third act of Die 
Meistersinger, as it is an attempt to weld together the opening 
and the end of an opera, still it must be acknowledged that it is 
more satisfactory, and seems to have a more complete story to tell. 
Walter;von Stolzing’s “ Preislied,” from Die Meistersinger, sung by 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, followed, a performance which, though it lett 
little to be desired in point of vocal management, still suflered 
from being sung to English words, and with little feeling for those 
words. The one piece not by Wagner or Beethoven which was 
admitted to this concert was Liszt's “Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 2.” Beginning with a slow movement, called a “ Lassan,” of 
a remarkably uninteresting, not to say bald, character, which is 
thrice repeated under different treatment, it is followed by two 
“ Frischkas,” which seem trivial to the last degree, when the 
almost hateful “ Lassan” reappears under another disguise, and 
brings the Rhapsody to a welcome end. The Symphony chosen 
for the second part of this concert was Beethoven's 5th in C 
Minor, which was given in a manner worthy of the reputation of 
the orchestra, the lovely slow movement being, perhaps, the finest 
part of a performance which left hardly anything to be desired. 

The twenty-sixth season of the Monday Popular Concerts 
began on the 3rd of November, when a large audience filled St. 
James's Hall in evidence of the high esteem in which these con- 
certs are still held by the public. Mme. Norman-Neruda, Messrs. 
L. Riess, Straus, and Piatti opened the concert with Beethoven's 
Quartette in C Major, the third in Opus 59, which is dedicated to 
Count Rasoumowski. This Quartette, which is a great favourite, 
has now been performed twenty-eight times at St. James’s Hall, 
and requires but little notice from us, except to say that it was 
rendered most charmingly, as might be expected, the “ Andante 
con moto” being specially noticeable for its excellence. This was 
followed by two songs, “ There is Dew for the Floweret” and 
* Absence,” by Mr. Cowen, which were very charmingly sung by 
Miss Santley, whose voice has decidedly improved since last 
season. The songs are simple, and evince considerable artistic 
merit on the of the composer, but are scarcely important 
enough for their position in the programme, A “ Ballade” in G 
Minor for the violin, written by Herr Franz Neruda, and dedicated 
to his sister, followed. It displays many points of interest, and 
has a peculiar wild rhythm which, in the hands of such a performer 
as Mme. Norman-Neruda, renders it very effective, and it quite 
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merited the applause which it gained. M. Vladimir de Pachman 
then closed the first part by a performance of Chopin's “ Bar- 
carolle” in F Sharp Minor, and Hensell’s “ Wiegenlied,” for 
the pianoforte alone. To wonderful deli of touch M. de 
Pachman adds a dexterity in execution which is certainly very 
remarkable; but we cannot help confessing that there was a want 
of force and resolution in his performance on this occasion which 
was somewhat disappointing. He has a habit of nursing his notes, 
if we may so describe it, and an unfortunate tendency to force 
attention by exaggerated uplifting of his hands, which detracts 
from his otherwise extraordinary execution. M. de Pachman 
shines in such pieces as the one which he played when he was re- 
called—a piece in which dexterity of execution and evenness of 
touch were of paramount importance—and he showed much 
wisdom in introducing it; but we greatly doubt his ability to per- 
form a work requiring a large amount of grip and energy with 
entire satisfaction. The second of the concert consisted of a 
“ Nocturne” in F Major for the violoncello, by Ignaz Lachner, a 
delicately melodious piece, which was a with much ge | 
and of course with great purity of tone by Signor Piatti, “Oh, b 
I Jubal’s Lyre,” which was so well sung by Miss Santley that she 
had to repeat it, and Schubert’s Quintet in A Major. The Quintet, 
which consists of five movements, was composed in 1819, when 
Schubert was twenty-two years of age, and has already been heard 
several times at these concerts. It is chiefly remarkable as contain- 
ing the theme of his popular song “ Die Forelle” in one of the 
movements, to which he has written some charming variutions. 
M. de Pachman, Mme. Norman-Neruda, MM. Straus, Piatti, and 
Reynolds, were the executants who took part in it, and it need 
hardly be said that the performance was quite satisfactory. 
Among concert-programmes at the Crystal Palace that of 
the 27th of October was somewhat remarkable. Out of eleven 
items, nine were written by composers who have received the 
honour of knighthood in England, and of the eight knights 
only two are of foreign birth; and the two items not written 
by Englishmen, or adopted Englishmen, were intended to show 
forth the skill of an English artist. To go through this pro- 
gramme item by item we must begin with the Festival March 
“ Edinburgh,” by Sir Herbert S. Oakley, which is a fine piece 
of honest workmanship, containing plenty of good artistic feeling. 
If we cannot help remembering all the best known triumphal 
marches whilst listening to this one, we yet feel that this was-a 
work written to order and for a definite purpose; and that if 
it be, as it undoubtedly is, a good stirring triumphal march of 
great beauty, that is all it pretends to be. The next item, Fantasie 
Overture, “ Paradise and the Peri,” Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
is a work of far higher order, and though it is a piece of pro- 
gramme music demanding in its course the quotation of almost 
the whole poem, and always completely satisfying the quotation, 
et it might well stand alone as a “Symphonic Overture for 
hestra,” or some such modern title, and — appreciated as a 
beautiful piece of true music. This was followed by Sir Michael 
Costa’s Recitative, “Confounded be they all,” and Air, “ They 
shall be turned back” (Naaman), sung by Miss Hilda Coward—a 
very young lady who produced a most favourable impression by 
the steadiness, skill, and dramatic feeling with which she delivered 
this recitative and aria. She is possessed by nature of a very 
sweet, if somewhat thin, voice, which, from faulty production, 
becomes shrill and rough in the upper and middle register. There 
is yet time to overcome this defect, and we may hope that good 
training may restore all that is wanting to so promising an artist. 
Sir George A. Macfarren’s Symphony in E Minor was probably 
a revelation to those who had read musical literature, but had 
never heard the work of the Professor of Music at Cambridge. 
They had heard always that he was the most learned and best 
read musician in Europe, but might not have known, as they 
would after hearing this Symphony, that he was a composer 
of brilliant, delicate, and poetical feeling, as well as a con- 
summate master of musical technique. Mme. Patey sang another 
iece of Sir Michael Costa’s Handel, Recitative and Evening 
yer, Eli, Then followed a Concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra by Goltermann, the solo part played by Mr. Edward 
Howell. As we heard this composition we could only regret that 
it had been written by an expert for the solo instrument, so full is 
it of genuine music. Mr. Howell showed himself a true artist in 
the really musical passages, and an accomplished virtuoso in the 
bravura parts. His performance showed that he justly holds one 
of the first positions amongst violoncello players, and it is in no 
se of detraction that we point out that, to those who love music, 
re is but little attraction in seeing the four fingers of the left 
hand of a performer dancing a complicated breakdown or double 
er on the finger-board, with the effect of producing an intri- 
cate banjo passage. The next item of the programme was “ Lo, 
here the Gentle Lark,” by Sir Henry R. Bishop, one of the last 
of the writers of the last quaint English school. Miss Coward 
sang this, and was ill advised to attempt the feat, Such music can 
only be sung so as to show its meaning by an artist already so well 
practised that she can sing as a bird sings, and the quaint turns, 
trills, and ornamentation must be passed lightly over. No débutante 
can sing this song, and Miss Coward, a débutante, did her best. 
Sir Robert P. Stewart’s orchestral Prelude, “The Eve of St. 
John,” though melodious, belongs, as to its melody, rather to the 
school of Balfe and Wallace, but is on the whole a good and 
careful production. This was followed by a solo for violoncello 
by Boccherini, admirably played by Mr. Howell, though neces- 
sarily much of the effect of this delicate piece of chamber music 


was lost in so large a concert hall. Mme. Patey then sang Sir 
Julius Benedict’s “By the Sad Sea Waves,” and the concert 
ended with Sir A. Sullivan's bright and skilful Overture, “ Di 
Ballo.” The band and the conductor were all that could be 
wished throughout the concert. . 

The concert of the 3rd of November was in commemoration 
of the death of Mendelssohn, who died on the 4th of November, 
1847. The early part of the programme was devoted to music 
by Mendelssohn. Amongst other pieces, the Italian Symphony, 
the Violin Concerto played by Mr. Carrodus, and the “ Walpurgis- 
Nacht ” were given with complete success. 


REVIEWS. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES.* 


R. GOSSE claims for this volume of essays on Lodge, 
Webster, Rowlands, the <Annalia Dubrensia, Herrick, 
Crashaw, Cowley, Katharine Philips, Etherege, and Otway that it 
is something more than a collection of magazine essays, having 
been definitely planned (though of necessity carried out by degrees 
only) so as to give a complete view, by means of representative 
studies, of the course of English literature generally during the 
seventeenth century. The idea was a one in itself, and it 
has in the main been excellently carried out. Mr. Gosse admits 
that his projected list of worthies varied a little from time to 
time, and in particular he offers reason why Donne, who once had 
lace in it, was rejected. We have no quarrel with him for his 
Digh estimate of that great though unequal writer. But we cannot 
help wishing that Donne had held his place and that Webster had 
lost it. For, while Webster belongs to the special cénacle of the 
Elizabethan-Jacobean dramatists majorum gentium, he is not far- 
ranging enough to be in any respect representative of that cénacle. 
The gigantic figures of his creation, on the other hand, sort but 
ill with the products of lg pn of Lodge and Rowlands, 
the fantastic and occasional, if exquisite, copies of verses of 
Herrick and Crashaw, the quaint records of Captain Dover's 
Games, and the coterie-literature of Katharine Philips, nay, 
even with the kindred (as far as form goes) drama of Etherege 
and Otway. The difference is hard to formulate exactly, but it 
is felt. To put it as sharply as possible, we do not think that 
Donne was a lesser man, we think that on the whole he was a 
greater man of letters than Webster. But we should have felt 
no incongruity in his presence here, and we do feel something 
of such incongruity in the presence of the author of the White 
Devil. 


This, however, is a pure matter of taste, and one, moreover, as 
to which it is difficult to say that all persons of taste ought to 
think alike. But it is quite safe to say that all persons of taste 
ought to think alike as to the excellence and the value of the ma- 
jority of the essays given here. They are more than good of their 
kind; they are of a kind which is very uncommon. We are not of 
those who hold that of what is sometimes disdainfully called 
“merely esthetic criticism,” provided it be good, there can be too 
much ; but there is certainly a great deal of it at the present day 
which is far from good. On the other hand, we have at the pre- 
sent day no lack of patient and careful grubbers and compilers, 
not to mention those who are neither patient nor careful. But it 
cannot be said that they are, for the most part, deeply imbued 
with the literary spirit. Now the peculiarity of these essays, at 
least of the most and best part of them, is that they contain a 
very large amount of facts and of research, while the merely anti- 
quarian spirit never overlays and smothers that of the critic. Mr. 
Gosse's accuracy rarely fails him, except where (as all men are 
sometimes tempted of the Devil to do) he quits his own ground 
for the purpose of being unnecessarily dogmatic on ground which 
is not his. Thus he makes a statement in part very dubious and 
in part certainly wrong when he says, “It was the publication of 
the Anthology in 1531, and of Henri Estienne’s Anacreon in 155 
that set the Pleiade in movement.” ‘The relation of Ron 
and the Ronsardists to the Anthology may be a matter of opinion, 
though there are some students tolerably familiar with French 
and with Greek who are unable to discern much community 
between them. But opinion has not much to do with the ques- 
tion whether a book published in 1554 could have set in motion a 
movement which was in full flow and the partakers in which had 
published the fullest possible account of their aims and intentions 
exactly five years before. 

It is not, however, to hear about the Pleiade that we take up 
this book of Mr, Gosse’s, It is to hear of some of the characteristics 
and the characters of that seventeenth-century literature which he 
knows so well, loves so much, and can write about so admirably. 
As specimens of the biographical critique, of the essay which 
laboriously enters into facts while not omitting to give conclusions, 
the papers on Lodge, on Rowlands, on Etherege, are altogether 
exceptionally good of their kind. Even Kingsley has not drawn 
much more picturesquely (while Mr. Gosse is beyond suspicion of 
that luckless sacrifice of accuracy to picturesqueness and parti pris 
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which induced the sometime Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge to make Marlowe die in a tavern of 
“James's profligate metropolis”) the strange and chequered fates of 
Elizabethan men of letters, than Mr. Gosse has done in his sketch 
of Lodge, poet, pamphleteer, gentleman-adventurer with Caven- 
dish and other sea kings, physician, and possibly Romanist con- 
spirator. The sketch of the personality of the almost totally 
unknown Samuel Rowlands as conjectured from his curious 
works is remarkably ingenious, and abstains very commendably 
from giving itself out as anything more than a conjectural 
reconstruction, while it supplies a most curious side-light on 
those singular ancestors of the modern journalist, the Elizabethan 
poetical and prose pamphleteers. We cannot help somewhat re- 
gretting that Mr. Gosse has not given us more of these curious 
persons, such as the prince of them all Nicholas Breton,’as Davies 
of Hereford, and others. It would have interfered with the 
regular progressive unity of his design; but we could have spared 
for such papers those on the better known figures of Crashaw, 
Herrick, and Cowley. Another paper to be spoken of with much 
commendation is the pleasant review of that funny book Captain 
Dover's Cotswold Games, one of the classical books of Old English 
sports and pastimes. Nor are the papers on Otway and Etherege 
inferior to these on the earlier decades. Here, too, especially in 
the case of Etherege (where Mr. Gosse has been lucky enough 
and industrious enough to clear away some at least of the clouds 
whieh obscure the end of that brilliant dramatist’s life), there is 
research of the best kind; and here, also, there is narrative power 
and critical power equal to the task of digesting the fruits of that 
research. But here, also, with the usual unreasonableness of 
critics, we are inclined to ask for “more.” Mr. Gosse’s knowledge 
of the Restoration drama (the Restoration drama proper, not 
merely that better known but far from homogeneous theatre 
which, by one of the most slovenly of literary commonplaces, is 
made to include Congreve and Farquhar) is so wide and intimate 
that we cannot help wishing he had written on Shadwell and 
Lee and Crowne (who was perhaps not quite such a “ dull dog” 
as in a hasty aside our author will have him to be), and 
Wilson and Orrery and the Howards. It is perfectly true, 
as Mr. Gosse says, and as those wkom duty has led to the 
task know well, that the reading of this drama is not the 
most delightful of literary tasks, But it is exactly in such a 
case, in cases where the reader cannot be recommended to read 
for himself, that the good offices of the critic-interpreter—espe- 
cially of the critic-interpreter with a graceful and ready pen— 
are needed. We all can—we all ought to—read and judge Herrick 
and Webster and Crashaw and Cowley for ourselves; but few of 
us who have actually read Crowne and Davenant, even Shadwell 
and Lee, will urge their fellows to the reading. Yet Crowne and 
Shadwell are worth. interpreting, and supply not a few agreeable 
and diverting reliefs to the interpretation. 

It will be gathered that while we think well of all parts of Mr. 
Gosse’s book, we think less well of the esséys on Webster, Cowley, 
Herrick, and Crashaw (that on Mrs. Philips, “the matchless 
Orinda,” is one of the best and most characteristic of the whole) 
than of the others which we have hitherto discussed. The principal 
reason for this comparative distaste (and it is merely comparative) 
has been given, but there are some others, In the essays 
on Webster and on Crashaw, Mr. Gosse indulges in an occasional 
floridness of style which we cannot altogether “ taste,” as Cowley 
would have said, It is true that in the case of Crashaw there is 
the excuse known to all writers of any experience that there is a 
singular and almost unconscious temptation to write criticism 
more or less in the style of the thing criticized. More quintes- 
senced, though less grotesquely quintessenced, than Lyly himself, 
Crashaw not unnaturally seduces his biographer into a little pre- 
ciousness, In the case of Herrick, Mr. Gosse’s appreciative and 

nerally excellent criticism seems to us to be marred by too much 
insistence on Herrick’s “ paganism.” To our minds, the author of 
the Hesperides was not necessarily pagan at all, though to an age 
which is almost always ascetic when it is not licentious, he may 
seem so. So, again, the famous Litany seems to us to be something 
more than “ wild and spirited,” to be sincerely and even deeply 
religicus. The true “form and fear” are on the writer's mood, 
and he is as serious as when he is writing of Julia’s petticoat or 
other things still less usually the subject of clerical discourse. To 
Cowley, again, Mr. Gosse seems to us a little less than just on the 
whole, despite his hearty allowance of merit to particular pieces, 
= to Cowley’s importance in the history of style and poetic 

‘orm. 

These, however, like the other defects which we have noted, are 

for the most part questiors of individual opinion—theses which 


admit of abundant pro and con argument. The merits of the book, | 


on the other hand, are of an unusually solid order and almost 
beyond dispute. Few recent books of criticism have contained so 
much biographical and anecdotic detail which will be new, not 
merely to the general reader, but to tolerably well-instructed 
students of literature. Fewer still have succeeded in putting this 
novel information in a way so readable and interesting without 
any condescension to the gossiping vulgarity of the mere ana- 
amassing bookmaker. Hardly any one for some years has even at- 
tempted to throw so much and such illustrative light on the 
minor but still important figures and on the general crowd, as it 
may be called, of an important and most attractive period of 
English literary history. The reader who closes Mr. Gosse’s book 
after reading it will do more than know more about the particular 
persons of whom he has been reading. He will underst-nd 


(because he will have had a kind of bird’s-eye view of them) the 
tendencies and strivings, the form and the pressure, of the whole 
transition time between the two Augustan ages, and he will under- 
stand also, as, perhaps, he has never understood before, how and 


why the one the other. 


A WOMAN’S REASON.* 


N his new book Mr. Howells has apparently taken more pains 
to form a definite plot than he did in his previous works, but 
it bears evident signs of being his first attempt in this direction. 
It seems a fault in construction, for instance, that the hero, 
unknown to the reader except by name until the end of the first 
volume, remains on a desert island to the close of the second. That 
the author bas an uneasy consciousness that something more is 
expected of Fenton than he accomplishes, is to be seen by the 
following conversation. The wanderer is being interrogated as to 
his feelings during his exile :— 
“ But—but how did you feel,” pursued one of his rapt auditors, 


“ when 
“ No, no,” said Fenton, that will do! I’ve given you the facts, you must 


make your own fiction out of them. And I think, while you're at it, you’d 


better get another hero.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Jessie Butler, “we want you. And we want you 
& pane something like a hero, now. You can, if you will. Can’t he, 

elen 

“ ] never can make him,” said his wife fondly. 

And neither can Mr. Howells, although he gives him e 
opportunity of distinguishing himself—a shipwreck, in whi 
Fenton generously chooses to be left behind to avoid overloading 
the boat, the disappearance of two of his companions with 
another boat, their only means of escape, and, lastly, the death of 
the third, just at the critical moment when, the same boat havin: 
turned up promiscuously, they are about to leave the island. 
Then Fenton's return, to which we have been looking forward 
throughout the book, and which imperatively demands a scene to 
itself, is slurred over in a few words, as if it were a matter of no 
consequence. Mr. Howells is like one of those painters who keep 
their compositions low in tone, and hold positive colour in ab- 
horrence, This is all very well when he keeps to his earlier style 
of writing, but melodramatic incidents demand bolder work, and, 
as if he were aware that his customary fine stippling is inappro- 
priate, he leaves the account of his hero’s most thrilling adventures 
an unfinished sketch. Indeed, he seems to have thrown his 
brush at the canvas, in another part of his novel, where we 
read :— 

One night she [the sg overheard through the thin partition that 
separated her chamber from Margaret’s a tipsy threat from Margaret's 
husband that he was going to be master in his own house, and that he was 
going to turn that girl and her bonnets into the street. He went off to his 
work in the morning sullen and lowering, and she and Margaret could not 
look at each other. She fled to Boston for the day, which she passed 
in incoherent terror at Clara Kingsbury’s; when she turned from 
this misery the next morning, and ventured back to Margaret’s, an 
explosion at the glass-works, sv opportune that it seemed to her for a 
black instant as if she were guilty of the calamity through which she 
escaped, had freed her from all she had to dread from Margaret’s husband. 


| This is the more startling as the victim of the catastrophe is only 


once before mentioned as a “ very quiet body.” It is refreshing, 
after this experience of Mr. Howells’s later manner, to notice the 
examples, chiefly in the first volume, of that quiet humour, and 
that insight, into feminine character, which have gained for him 
no small degree of praise in England, as well as in America. 
Helen Harkness, the héroine, is a very charming young woman; 
and Captain Butler, an old friend of oe father’s, who man 
aan for her after the death of the latter, is capitally 
drawn. Helen's desolation, when she is left an orphan, is ren- 
dered greater by the fact that a letter, written by her tosher lover 
Robert Fenton, has been misunderstood by him, and he has gone 
to sea for three years, thinking that she does not return his atfec- 
tion. Mr. Harkness having left his affairs in confusion, it 
becomes necessary to sell the house and furniture. The scene of 
the sale by auction is very amusing. The auctioneer’s eyes 

shone with a gross, humorous twinkle, and his whole face expressed a reck- 
less audacity and a willingness to take other people into the joke of life’s 
being a swindle, anyway. 

He opens the proceedings, and continues :— 

“Going at thirteen, at thirteen—fourtéen! This is something like, 
gentlemen; this is very good as a genteel relaxation ; fourteen has its 
merits as part of the joke; but, gentlemen, we must not give too much 
time to it. We must come to business befure long, we must indeed. 1 am 
willing to accept these ironical bids for the present, but—fifteen, did you 
say, Mr. Newell? Thank you for fifteen. I am offered fifteen, fifteen, fif- 
teen, by an eminent American humorist ; fifteen, fifteen, going at fifteen ? 
Uh, come, gentlemen! Some one say twenty, and let the sale begin 
seriously.” 

There is a bid of five hundred, and he goes on :— 

“Twenty thousand, five; twenty thousand, five. Now we are really 
warming to the work. We have reached the point at which blood begins 
to tell. Twenty thousand, five from Mr. Everton—do I hear the twenty- 
one? Yes, right again; I do hear the twenty-one, and from Mr. Newell, 
who redeems his reputation from the charge of elegant trifling, and twenty- 
two from Mr. White, who also perceives that the time for jesting is past.” 
Unfortunately for Helen, this persuasive functionary fancies he 
hears bids which have no foundation, save in his own lively fancy, 


* 4 Woman's Reason. By W. D. Howells. 2 vols Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 
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with the result that later on the purchaser of the house demands 
five thousand dollars, of which he has been defrauded. As Helen 
insists on repaying the money to the uttermost farthing, she 
is compelled to earn her own living, and has some difficulty in 
obtaining employment. A friend tries to find literary work for 
her and interviews an editor :— 

“T should su ” said Cornelia grimly, “ that would know a 
deal better than | do what she'd " she could do 
wetias in the ion in regard to all refined and cultivated people 

¢ is the presumption in refin 
pen prove the p—nmle they usually do at the first oppor- 

- Tehould think,” pursued Cornelia, whose courage always rose in view 
of any but moral obstacles, “that she could write notices of books. Seems 
as if almost anybody could write them.” 

“ Yes,” assented the journalist, “it seems as if anybody did write the 

greater part of them.” He took up some books from his tables, ‘* Here are 
three novels, if she wants to try her hand on them, and she can review the 
batch together. That is the way we do. There’s quite a range in these; 
one is an old writer of established fame, one has not quite proved himself 
yet, and one is unknown. You would naturally think that if such books 
are works of art they would go to people of experience and reflection for 
review, but that isa mistake ; they goto people who can be the most 
flippant and impertinent about them, and we find, as a general rule, that 
the young ladies who write for us can be more flippant and im 
than the young men.” 
However, Helen’s career as a reviewer is cut short by an illness 
caused by the sight of a news , containing the account of 
Fenton’s shipwreck and suppo eath. After her recovery she 
sets up as an esthetic milliner, and goes to lodge with the old 
servant whose husband is afterwards blown up at the glass-works. 
Her friends becoming tired of ee oe bonnets, she finds 
customers among girls of the working class, and succeeds better in 
this line. At this point the story begins to drag ominously. An 
English admirer of Helen's, Lord Rainford, who, as we hoped, had 
met with an accident, explosive or otherwise, rea , and is 
rejected for the second time. He describes hi in the first 
volume 

“T’ll say that I believe I’m rather a serious man, at least I’m a heavy 
one; and when I attempt anything else, I—I know I’m disgusting—more 
disgusting than ordinarily.” 

Of course Fenton and Helen are married, and the story ends hap- 
pily, although we are not allowed to hear what the lovers said to 
each other when they met after their long separation. It would 
have been more interesting had there been a little doubt as to 
what their ultimate fate might be; whereas from the first we 
know that Fenton will get off his island somehow. Mr. Howells 
allows the scaffolding of his edifice to be visible from the beginning, 
and he makes the young man say, very truly, that he seemed 

the figment of some romancer’s brain, with which the author was toying 
for the purposes of his plot, to be duly rescued and restored to the world 
when it should serve the exigency of the tale. 


And again 

There were other times when the dreary sense of the hackneyed character 
of the situation overpowered him. 

Every one knows Lord Byron's uncomplimentary answer to his 
wife, when she inquired “if she bored him?” Mr. Howells 
permits the reader to perceive that he is bored with writing, and 
that his hero tinds the scenes allotted to him are wearisome, there- 
fore he cannot be surprised if the public also finds 4 Woman's 
Reason rather tedious. The book is spoiled, moreover, by the 

petual straining after efiect, and the effort to describe minute 
Fetuils, which is sometimes carried to the verge of | 
In delineating his heroine's little tricks of manner, Mr. Howells 
overshoots the mark, as will be seen by the following passage :— 

Helen stooped a little sidewise and felt about her skirts with her left 

hand for the loop of her train, in that peculiar clawing and grappling 
manner which once had its fascination fur the idle spectator. 
The impression left by this book is a disappointing one. Better 
things might have been hoped for from the writer of A Foregone 
Conclusion. But A Woman's Reason has doubtless suffered from 
its author's style being in a state of transition. There is an 
upheaval of old methods and a trial of new ones, resultjgg in 
chaos, amid which we dimly discern ancient landimarkag that 
books cannot be written continuously on such slight foundatten as 
an analysis of character devoid of incident, Mr. Howells has 
become aware. He has now to learn how to manage the more 
cumbrous machinery which he has called to his aid, and to 
remember that a novelist should aim, not only at giving a 
photographic picture of real life, but at throwing a glamour 
of truth over improbable events, and deluding the reader into 
believing them to be true to nature. Fiction requires a heighten- 
ing of the colours, even as an actress in-the glare of the footlights 
is compelled to add a touch of rouge to hercomplexion. Dramatic 
art consists in making the stage-world appear real, and imposing 
its gas and canvas upon the spectator as sunshine and trees; and so 
it is with regard to novel-writing. If a play were represented 
now, as it was in the days of Shakspeare, with a green curtain 
instead of scenes, its merits might not save it irom being a 
failure ; and, in like manner, a study of character, unassisted by 
accessories of narrative and description, will be read only by a 
few, and cannot therefore be thoroughly successful. But as Mr. 
Howells has already taken this into consideration, and has merely 
failed in shifting his scenes dexterously, it is possible that next 
time he may triumphantly steer his bark between the Scylla of 
dulness and the Charybdis of improbability. 


SIR WILLIAM PALMER ON THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT.* 


A NEW edition published by the author with additional matter 
nearly doubling the bulk of the volume of a book which first 
appeared just forty years ago, and was itself the autobiographical 
retrospect, reaching over a considerable space of time, of a chief 
actor in & memorable epoch is one more remarkable exam 
of the literary longevity which marks our time. But the won 
becomes greater when it is remembered that the writer had so 
completely disappeared from the public gaze as to have had 
his in memoriam published by Mr. Mozley in his Reminiscences. 
Mr. William Palmer, “of Worcester College, Oxford,” so 
designated on the title-page of 1843, and needing to be so called 
to distinguish him from a late eminent namesake of = 
Lord Selborne’s brother, afterwards became Sir William Palmer, 
though — his recent title-page he is simply described as William 
Palmer. Weshall, of course, = of him by his title. Sir William 
was int of a to and Froude 
asa literary er in the Church Revival, for his Origines Liturgice, 
begun in 1827 were published in 1832, the year before the 
Tracts for the Times began to a Though at a college in 
Oxford, he was not strictly of that University, having been in- 
corporated from Dublin, w he had graduated. This circum- 
stance goes far to explain the phenomenon of a leader whose 
expressed principle was united action having more than once 
had a difficulty in working cordially with colleagues. His Irish 
extraction also explains why Sir William Palmer's Churchmanship 
has been so consistently and abnormally anti-Roman, that he repeats 
in the portion of his book which dates from the present year his 
rotest, contained in the pages of 1843, against Roman Catholic 
Remdation as a national sin no less than a oe litical 
blunder. Yet the man who has never swerved from this now 
most singular position is a thinker of eminent ability and notable 
eee and absolutely devoid of sympathy for vulgar ultra- 
testant prepossessions. 

He might, in fact, be most aptly described—not that we have 
any reason for thinking that he would himself have accepted the 
appellation—as a High Church Orangeman or a 1688 Laudian, 
believing deeply in Protestant Ascendency, but interpreting Pro- 
testantism as embodying the hierarchical and sacramental prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. A man of such temperament, 
who had for years lived in the then unfashionable study of 
Christian antiquities, was constituted to feel with exceptional 
acuteness the vilipending of old systems and the weakening of 
old safeguards (so graphically described by Mr. Mozley) which 
followed upon the changes of 1832, and in particular the material 
damage inflicted upon the Irish Church by the suppression of ten 
sees. He was also fortunate in finding a few men 
with like fears and a similar desire to stay the plague with 
whom he could co-operate. But still the alliance was not perfect. 
Hugh James Rose, with whom Mr. Palmer seems to have most. 
closely agreed, was of Cambridge, and almost unknown to Oxford, 
and with Keble, and later on Dr. Pusey, he seems to have 
had only slight communication; while the difference of — 
between him and the two great powers resident in Oxford, 
Newman and Hurrell Froude, was from the tirst working under- 
ground, The two were Laudians without 1688, and their ideals 
were the Nonjurors, They had much to say for themselves on the 
score both of theology and sentiment ; while the balance of prac- 
tical sense rested with Mr. Palmer in his preference for the 
residuary Established Church, 

But the chief difference consisted in the contrasted theories of 
action. Mr. Palmer liked committees and addresses; Mr. 
Newman the power of the pen wielded in solitude by the hand 
which trusted itself. The former accordingly was the main 
author and worker of those gigantic clerical and lay addresses to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (a startling novelty a century 
back) which were so potent a rally for Churchmen; and the 
latter, unaided, sprang to earth with the Tracts for the Times,a 
series which from the first only received a cold and restricted 
support from Mr. Palmer, who objected alike to the autocracy of 
the editor in choosing contributors and to the unchecked liberty of 
those anonymous contributors after they had been enlisted. 
Graver differences grew up as years went on, and Mr. Newman more 
and more markedly moved in the Romeward direction, even more 
openly in the British Critic, which he edited for some time,: than 
in the Oxford Tracts, helped on as he was in the unfortunate 
course by the bigotry, ingratitude, and ignorance of those who 
might have given a different bias to his mind and movement. 
Mr. Palmer became less and less a man of action, and concentrated 
himself upon his important treatise on the Church of Christ, 
which is, we are glad to observe, to be reprinted. At last—after 
Tract XC. had been published, and discounted in the most unwise 
manner conceivable—in 1843, when, humanly speaking, the end 
could not be very far off, Mr. Palmer published the M } 
which is now reprinted, with its freshly-written Introduction 
Supplement. 

As to the Introduction, it would have been better had the author 
cast the larger portion of it in the shape of notes to the 
Narrative, for much of its contents are, in fact, repeated from the 
earlier history, and the opinions are in most respects identical. 
The Supplement does not lay claim to being a résumé of revela- 


* A Narrative of Events connected with the Publication of the Tracts 
the Times. With an Introduction and Supplement extending to 
Present Time, by William Palmer. London: Kivingtons, 1883. 
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tions; but it is interesting and valuable as a rapid and broad 

vis of forty years of unusual ecclesiastical progress, contributed 

one who has been content to change the réle of actor for that 
of spectator, and who can, in consequence, afford to speak of eon- 
temporary events in a very dispassionate spirit. The conspicuous 
upshot is the acknowledgment running all through that things 
have been overruled to far brighter results than Mr. Palmer's 
original position could have justitied him in anticipating. 

Sit William Palmer has written, we presume, from memory, and 
as is\natural in handling the events of so many years back, he is 
not always quite accurate in his details. For instance, the un- 
informed reader would infer from the following passage that the 
secessions of Archdeacons Wilberforce and Manning correspond 
in date with that of Mr. Newman, which occurred in the autumn 
of 1845 :— 

With Newman, or soon after, fell a few well-known clergy—Robert 
Wilberforce, Manning, and half a dozen other known names, and a handful 
of the aristocracy. About fifty clergy apostatized with them. The news- 
papers daily trumpeted forth their names. We could not tell how far the 
plague had spread, They might be the advanced guard of numberless 
secessions—perhaps of the mass of the nation, for all we could tell. 


What was, however, the state of the case? The secession of the 
Newman knot—including Ward, Oakeley, and Faber—left the two 
Archdeacons where they were in the Ohurch of England, and 
much trusted by those whose faith had not been shaken by the 
loss, Archdeacon Manning, indeed, oecupied a rather prominent 
anti-Roman position, and did not pass over till early in 1851, 
under the combined influence of the Gorham and Papal Aggres- 
sion agitations. Archdeacon Wilberforce held on still longer. His 
work on the Incarnation appeared in 1848, and the one upon the 
Eucharist in 1853, with his style as Archdeacon of the East Riding 
on the title-page, and then he dropped off in 1854. There.is also 
considerable confusion about the times and events in the following 
passage, and as the episode to which it refers, though now some- 
what forgotten, had important bearings upon the progress of the 
Church, we shall, as briefly as we can, state the actual facts, on 
which we happen to possess direct information. Referring to the 
Gorham judgment of the Privy Council, delivered in the spring of 
1850, Sir William Palmer states :— 

Objecting, as I did, to the ee a adopted by the tribunal of determin- 
ing the question wholly by legal principles and interpretations, as if the 
Prayer Book was an Act of Parliament compiled by lawyers, and not a 
theological and Christian formulary, I took part against the decision, and 
joined in a meeting called to protest against it in 1850; but so great was 
the jealousy at that time existing against the Romanizing tendencies, of 
which Pusey was sogeatey a patron, that when a proposal was made that 
an organization should be formed to oppose future judgments of the same 
nature, as it was understood that Pusey was to be at the head of the move- 
ment, it was felt necessary that the new organization should afford 

antees for its fidelity to the Church of England by repudiating 
Saacies This proposal was warmly supported by Churchmen, among 
whom | may name Mr. W. H. Hoare, Dr. Biber, and Archdeacon Denison. 
Tt was opposed by Pusey and his party. In the meeting which took place 
in 1850 I was put forward to advocate the plan. It was opposed by Pusey 
and Keble (who was brought up from the country against it) and was re- 
jected by a majority, upon which we, as previously agreed, seceded, and 
ed a separate organization on anti-Roman principles. Its chief leaders 
were Mr. W. H. Hoare, one of the most eminent men and devoted Church- 
men of his time, and Dr. Biber, who was originally German, but whose 
t ability and energetic zeal inspired full confidence, and entitled him to 
& part in Hoare’s work. 


The truth is that this double organization of the High Church 
body had come into being before the Gorham judgment and under 
circumstances no way connected with any anticipation of it. Certain 
active Churchmen had come to the conviction that united and 
stematic action in London was essential for their cause, and in 
May 1849 they formed, under the direct patronage of Bishop 
Blomfield, of London, a Society styled the London Union on 
Church Matters. Mr. Henry (not “W. H.,” as Sir William 
Palmer terms him) Hoare at first belonged to the body; but on 
his insisting—rightly or wrongly is not a question which can now 
be dogmatically settled —that the revival of Convocation should 
be proclaimed as a plank in its original platform, and the London 
Union not seeing, purely on opportunist considerations, its way to 
doing so, at the time, for in its eyes the prominence of a defensive 
liey was paramouut—he left it, and with some friends, including 
. Biber and Mr. Palmer himself, who again roused himself to 
ction, he formed a rival Society, named the Metropolitan Church 
Union, to supplant, not supplement, the earlier one. The two 
Unions were tully organized and following their respective courses 
hen, in the spring of 1850, the Gorham judgment startled 
hurchmen ; and the two societies, laying aside any mischievous 
rivalry, united in organizing the great meeting which was to 
protest against that decision, and which came off on July 23, 
1850, in St. Martin’s Hall, under Mr. Hubbard’s chairmanship, 
ith a second overflow meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, over whi 
Lord Feilding (now Lord Denbigh) was called to preside, This 
nobleman three years before given what seemed sufficient 
pledges of the anti-Roman complexion of his Churchmanship by 
standing for the University of Cambridge against the old and distin- 
lished member, Mr. Goulburn, whose only otlence had been that he 
aga member of Sir Robert Peel’s Government supported the 
mdowment of Maynooth. It was well known that Lord Feilding 
been the choice for Chairman of the Metropolitan Union, #.c, of 
. Hoare, Mr. Palmer, &c. However, in a few weeks he most 
poor declared himself a Roman Catholic, and his special 
were of course much dismayed. Then it was that they put 


forward that policy of a distinct anti-Roman pledge, as a necessary 
element of united High Church action, to witch the author refers. 
But, so far were they from agitating it as the basis of any new 
Society, that Mr. Palmer chose as his battle-field a Society older 
than either the London or the Metropolitan Union. Through the . 
energy and ability of some of its residents and neighbours, Bristol 
possessed in its Church Union an organization of High Churchmen 
only second in influence to those of London, and owning many 
members in common with them. It was in this body that Mr. | 
Palmer gave notice of his test, and the battle was fought in 
Bristol at a grand field-day, upon October 1, 1850, the motion 
being supported by Mr. Palmer, Mr. Hoare, Dr. Biber, and 
Mr. (now Archdeacon) Denison; while Dr. Pusey was most 
a among its opponents, not from any love of Romanism, 

ut from dislike of superfluous and unauthorized tests above 
those which the Church itself imposes. Speaking generally, 
the London and the Metropolitan elements took the respective 
sides. The victory lay, as the book says, with the opponents; 
but, little as any there. knew it, Pius [X. had two days before 
signed the Brief creating his new English hierarchy, which 
soon swept away in a wild hurricane of national insanity the 
minor troubles of rival Church Unions, while in no long time 
the uncongenial Metropolitan Union virtually changed itself into 
a useful and unpugnacious Society for the Revival of Convoca- 
tion, in working which Mr. Hoare did service for the Church for 
which his memory will be always gratefully remembered. The 
London Union had a longer existence. Soon after the Bristol 
meeting it lost the favour of Bishop Blomfield from the comfort 
which it gave to Mr. Bennett and other clergymen in their per- 
secution under mob violence, hounded on by Lord John Russell's 
Durham Letter, in consequence of the very moderate ceremonial 
advance which they ventured to make. But the Society continued 
todo much useful work in various ways till it was deserted by 
more ardent spirits, who desired an organization in which the 
executive should count for less and the general body for more in 
the choice of a policy. 

Sir William Palmer dwells sympathetically upon the revival of 
synodal action with lay co-operation; not only, that is, in the 
legal shape of Conyocation, but with full appreciation of the good 
work of voluntary but systematic bodies such as Church Con- 
gresses and Conferences; and his pages treating of the revival of 
pastoral diligence are a well-selected array of facts. But from the 
pugnacious side of the history, the various doctrinal and ceremonial 
suits and the hostile phalanxes of English Church Union and 
Church Association, he turns away with evident distaste, while— 
and at this we wonder—he has nothing to say upon the Apologia 

o Vitd Sud,in which his labours are commemorated, the Irish 

isestablishment, the Old Catholic movement, or Mr. Mozley. 
Nor can the narrative be accepted as an adequate record of Church 

rogress from its deficiency of reference to the literary and 
journalistic activity of Anglicanism during our generation, or to 
the ecclesiological developments in parish churches and cathedrals. 

We cannot more pleasantly take leave of Sir William Palmer 
than by quoting the estimate which long and quiet years of obser- 
vation have led him to form of the Ritualistic phenomenon. We 
should have hardly anticipated so calm and tolerant and broad a 
view from a Churchman of his rigid antecedents and pronounced 
opinions, and our conclusion is that, if he has reached such con- 
victions, they ye | be safely accepted by the large mass of his 
countrymen to whom 1529 is not an epoch of national disgrace 
and downfall. He unconsciously exaggerates the antiquity of 
accentuated “ Ritualism” in his “ thirty years,” but this makes no, 
difference to the argument :— 


If Ritualism, then, means an intention to join the Church of Rome, or 
adopt its system, it is deserving of prosecution. But can such a charge be 
now sustained against Ritualism ? Ritualism is a system which, whether 
originally right or wrong, has preserved for above thirty years its adhesion 
to the Church of England as a true branch of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church. Is not a trial of thirty years’ standing enough to prove that it is 
bond fide attached to the Church of England, and has no arriére pensée of. 
joining the Churchof Rome? What was there to prevent Ritualists from 
joining that Church long since on a large scale, when they would have 
been eagerly received? Simply because they believed the Church of 
England to be a true Church, and rejected the primary article of the 
Church of Rome—the Papal supremacy, on which everything else depends. 
Accordingly, they have been most fiercely attacked by the Ultramontanes 
for not joining the Church of Rome, and they have withstood all these 
appeals. The Romanists see that Ritualism revives the Non-juring, not 
the Roman system. Moreover, there is no development. They are not a 
step nearer the Church of Rome than thirty years since. The doctrines 
they taught thirty years since they teach still. The ritual of thirty years 
ago is practised still. ‘Therefore, I say, that they have by time been 
acquitted of all Romish designs against the Church of England, and if so, 
and if ceremonies are in themselves indifferent, I do not see on what 
grounds it is necessary to adopt measures for expelling the Ritualists from 
the Church. The real charge against them is at an end. . . . The object 
of the opponents is to force a ceremonial on the Ritualists at the hazard of 
driving bodies of men out of the Church—possibly weaker brethren—but 
nevertheless brethren—whom the Church can ill spare. . . . I am not pre- 
tending to vindicate all that is said or done by the Ritualists. I know that 
there is a small but extreme section, which is most questionable in its 
views—in some cases perhaps directly Roman—but this section is disap- 
proved by the mass of the Ritualists, and it comprises no men of influence, 
and I think that, if left alone, it will die out, whereas an attack upon it 
would probably only extend its influence generally. : 
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THE MYTH OF KIRKE.* 


lpr Mr. Brown calls his book The Myth of Kirké: 
an Homerik Study, we mean to speak of “ the fair disastrous 
daughter of the Sun ” as Circe, and to spell “ Homerik” Homeric. 
Mr. Brown's spelling is like that of Leconte de Lisle, concerning 
which Théophile Gautier politely remarked that it would be 
oo to write in Greek at once. As to Mr. Brown’s examination 
of character and legend of Circe, we are constrained to say 
that, with all his industry, he is following a false trail and 
ee on a mistaken method. Mr. Brown reasons on 
what he calls “ the natural  caeey theory.” In his opinion 
(if we do not misunderstand him) the incidents in the Odyssey are 
mostly veiled statements about processes among the larger atmo- 
ric phenomena, day, vight, moonshine, and so forth, and it is 
his object to interpret the original meaning of the narrative. The 
wanderings of the hero “ are capable of an absolute and satis- 
factory explanation in every detail.” The “ apparent incon- 
sistencies” in the character of Circe are “ explained fully by the 
natural phenomena theory and by that alone.” To our minds the 
“ apparent inconsistencies ” are more readily explained by the 
that “souvent femme varie,” and that there is a 
t deal of the woman left in the goddess, Besides, Homer 
& popular conception of Circe as a witch to work upon, and he 
refined on that conception in his accustomed style. But we 
must return to “ the natural phenomena theory.” 

Among the myths of all my oy many are indubitably con- 
nected with natural phenomena, for the very good reason that of 
these phenomena they are an early explanation, The majority of 
the myths of civilized and uncivilized races are nothing more than 
the crudest early attempts at science. Man wishes to know why 
the sun moves regularly in his course. Having no scientific 
method to guide him but analogy, and no knowledge beyond his 
own sensations and perceptions, and his inference that all things 
are animated like himself, he concludes that the sun is a man or 
other animal. Among the Greeks he is a man in a chariot, among 
the Aztecs a man who jumped into a furnace, among the Bush- 
men a man who radiates light from under his arm, among the 
Eskimo who throws her the moon, 
amo ulgarians a man capable of wooing and marrying a 
nana girl, among the Red laden and Maoris a man (or a beast) 
who once wandered at will over heaven, but was caught, beaten, 
and made to keep on one regular path by a human hero. The 
stars, the winds, the dawn, are all in mythology persons, with 
human passions, and their movements are explained on that 
hypothesis, On the same theory are founded the explanatory 
myths about birds, beasts, fishes, trees, plants, rocks, and every- 

else. All are endowed, or have n endowed, with the 
life and personality which man feels to be his own. In addition 
to these myths, which are really ws guesses at science, all 
peoples have myths purely romantic. The romantic myths are the 
earliest novels of the race. They were not invented to explain 
anything in nature. They are narratives formed by different 
arrangements of a small common stock of incidents, those incidents 
being often such as cannot really occur, though they are deemed 
possible, and even usual, by early man. Thus, we cannot really 
visit, while alive, the homes of the dead, nor can we turn our 
enemies into beasts. But the belief in both possibilities has been 
entertained by all races. Red men, Melanesians, New Caledonians, 
Eskimo, can all show, in their own clan, persons who have 
actually visited the abode of the departed ee in the 
Platonic myth, like the Monk of Evesham, like Dante, who only 
used the ancient idea that such visits are not uncommon. Again, 
every savage race believes that its sorcerers can ch men and 
women into beasts. The belief is still prevalent in t, and 
in Ireland, where a Parliamentary Committee once discovered 
that a peasant had voted with the priest's party, because the 
priest had threatened to change him into a goat. Now the 
story of Odysseus is a ae ae framed by an artistic and 
elaborate composition of old iful incidents — or im- 
possible, but conceived by the untutored races to be by no means 
of unusual occurrence. In the Odyssey, Circe represents the 
power of all savage witches and medicine-men. She can and does 
metamorphose human beings into animals. Odysseus, again, like 
the Eskimo Angekok, the Australian Birraark, the Red Indian 
Jossakeed, and the rest of the heroes of savagery, does actuall 
visit the dead, paying them the sacrifice of the black sheep, whic 
they still receive among the Ovahereros in Africa. There is no 
mystery or mysticism about the matter. 

. Brown is as far as possible from 
examining the myth in the light of this theory. To him the myths 
are an rical representation of certain natural phenomena. 
The myths do not contain the “reason why,” the guess at a cause 
of the movements of the phenomena, which we have shown to be 
common. On the other hand, the myths are a highly poetica] and 
veiled statement of these movements and processes. ey do not 
— they merely record what happens in the sky. Of course, 

ore accepting this point of view, we must ask Mr. Brown what 
was the mental condition of the men who stated their observa- 
tions of phenomena in this peculiar poetical way. Mr. Brown 
intends his studies of mythology to be contributions to “ archaic 
psychology.” His researches into archaic psychology have led him 
to believe that the inventors of myths intended Atlas for a “ per- 


* The Myth of Kirké: an Homerik Study. By Robert Brown, Junior, 
F.S.A. London: Longmaus & Co. 1883. 


sonification of that power which sustains heaven above earth 
in kosmic order.” (By the way, Mr. Brown, if he writes 
“ Homerik,” should write “kosmik.”) It thus @ that the 
conception of “ kosmic order” was of archaic psychology. 
And by kosmic order it seems that Mr. Brown means “the har- 
mony of the world in its varied round of day, night, week, 
month, season, and year.” The archaic intellects which owned 
this conception must have been unusually advanced, Certainly 
many races which have never reached such modern and abstract 
ideas possess myths just like those of the Greeks. Perhaps Mr. 
Brown will say that the ancestors of Bushmen and Australians 
and Eskimo were penetrated with the idea of “kosmic order,” 
and thereon founded myths which survive where the original 
theory of “the harmony of the world” is lost. But this hypo- 
thesis would demand a great deal of proof, which it is scarcely 
possible to give. Here is another example of what “archaic 
psychology” was. We have observed that myths are full of 
transformations of men into beasts. We have explained this as 
a survival of the belief that men can, and ectually do, meta- 
morphose each other. This belief, again, depends on the universal 
savage idea that all things—animate and inanimate, as we call 
them—are really on one level of animism, personality, and intelli- 
=~ That opinion we take to be a phase of archaic psychology. 

ut the power to transform men (a power actually b 
every piay, jossakeed, birraark, and angekok) is, in Mr. Brown's 
opinion, “ merely the effect of the night upon the diurnal powers.” 

e has convinced himself that Circe is the “round moon,” and 
therefore that the ical power which she shares with naked, or 
feather-clad, or fur-clad magicians is “merely the effect of the 
night open diurnal powers.” Thus it seems that archaic psychology 
not only possessed the wide conception of diurnal powers, but 
actually based its theory of human accomplishments on what it 
observed of the diurnal powers and the night. 

We may now give a more detailed account of Mr. Brown's 
ideas about Circe, though much of his statement must necessarily 
be omitted. Circe and Calypso are merely variant phases of 
the same wer. Calypso is “the lunar and stellar noc- 
turnal sky.” ysseus is the melancholy and vanquished sun, 
and in his residence in the cave of Calypso he “mourns for his 
Dawn-bride,” that is Penelope. Now has Mr. Brown any example 
to give of human beings who thought thus about the sun and the 
night, and who apparently never thought about anything else? 
And does the sun usually stay eight years (as Odysseus did with 
Calypso) in the cave of the nocturnal sky? If Mir. Brown will 

again the early books of the wa Evangelica of 
Eusebius, he will see how the good father handled “the natural 
phenomena theory” when forward by heathen apologists. 
“They have each of them a different ‘ natural phenomena ag 
cries Eusebius, yap cippova i 
charge is still true; Mr. Miiller and his school gvavodoyotc: in 
one way, and see sun and dawn everywhere; Schwartz and his 
friends pvowAoyodc: in another way, and explain the same myths 
by seeing wind and storm cloud everywhere ; and every one else 
finds for the myths precisely the “ physical phenomena” explana- 
tion which he chances to prefer. As it was in the days of 
Eusebius, so it is now. And the good father’s other argument 
still holds :—" Your ancestors, who believed these myths, 
knew nothing of the ‘physical phenomena theory.’” The phy- 
sical phenomena theory, as now used, and as used in the time 
of Eusebius, reflects modern psychology and modern ideas of what 
archaic psychology should have been—not real archaic psychology 
at all. “How can the sun,” asks Eusebius, “be Apollo, and 
Herakles, and Dionysus, and Asclepius,” and (had he read Mr. 
Brown he would have added) Odysseus? Mr, Brown's arguments 
to prove Odysseus the “ Cave-Sun” are something like this—* The 
Cave-Sun ap again in the person of Mithra-Mithras,.... 
wherever Mithra was known they propitiated the god in cave.” 
Mithra was the sun, Mithra was propitiated in a cave; Odysseus 
lived in a cave, therefore Odysseus is the sun ; and so we presume 
was Robinson Crusoe, who had a cave of his own. 

Just as Eusebius found that the friends of the “ natural mal 
mena theory” never agreed among themselves, so Mr, wo 

ves that they do not agree now. Having determined that 
Bal is the nocturnal sky and Circe the round moon, he attacks 
Mr. , who sees in both ladies the “natural phenomenon” 
called Death. For our own part we feel convinced that there is 
a great deal to be said on both sides. And now comes in philology. 
Mr. Keary, regarding Circe as “ very death itself,” derives her name 
from xipxn, the hawk, a very fearful and deathly wild fowl. This is 
not, however, Mr. Keary’s notion. He takes Circe from the “ root 
krik, to make a grating noise.” But Mr. Brown will none of this. 
Kipxn, the hawk, is only “ the bird that flies in circles” (compare 
Skr. cacras), the fowl die im Schweben Kreise macht, Mr. Brown 

derives Circe from xepxis, a word with several meanings. 
erlein, again, seems to prefer to derive Circe from xepdoa, 
xpvava, and explains the name as “ Mischkiinstlerin.” Such, 
= 80 — is the Se thrown by the philologists on 
irce, ovde DAnrois Prodroyovor. 

Mr. Brows “holds that Calypso,as the nocturnal sky,is the 
goddess of light, life, and love. This seems a little inconsistent, 
the nocturnal sky, moon and all, being rather dark than light when 
com with the sky of day. When Odysseus, in the Homeric 
tradition, is killed by Telegonus, “ the Old Sun perishes by the 
combined power of the Moon and the Young Sun.” The Cave-Sun 
has become the Old Sun, and Mr. Brown holds that Circe’s name 
combines the sense of “ round, circular,” and of xepxis, a rod, “ 80 
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supremely a; iate to the concept that it supplies a second 
aieaien” Tien what about the isle of Aiwa? That “must be 
merely the moon island, a reduplication of the moon goddess. 
Circe is the moon, Zea is the moon, and the sun (Odysseus) lives 
in the moon with the moon! All this is alittle mixed. But lo, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson says that the Chaldwan title of the moon is 
phonetically AI. AI recurs in Alain, the name of the isle of Circe,” 
and Mr. Gerald Massey, too, “compares the Accadian aa ‘ moon,’ 
‘ father,’ with the Kemic aah ‘moon,.’” Ah, does he? But Mr. 
Brown ought to know better than to invoke the aid of so vague 
& philologist as Mr. Gerald Massey. Mr. Brown's conclusion is, 
“we had arrived from totally difierent considerations at the con- 
clusion that AIA must be simply the moon. Ethnology and 
philology here step in and certify the fact,” and Mr. Brown thinks 
that the result “ must be regarded as a demonstration.” 

The demonstration is this :— 

Mr. Brown thinks that Aia must be the moon. 

The name Aia is found in Colchis. 

Professor Sayce finds Colchians “as soldiers of the Hittites.” 

Thus the Hittites were connected with Turanian inhabitants of 
‘Western Asia. 

These Turanians have a cuneiform sign for the moon which is 
(according to Sir H. Rawlinson) “ phonetically Ai.” 

Here, then, is an Accadian sign, Ai, standing for the moon, and 
here is a Greek name Ava, for an island which Mr. Brown thinksfis 
the moon. And this is “‘ demonstration” “that AIA must be simply 
the moon.” If this be science, why science is much where Bryant 
left her. Homer says Circe was daughter of the sun; he appears 
to have forgotten that Odysseus (being the sun) was at once her 
father and her lover. 

Mr. Brown makes many more lunar discoveries. The very stag 
which Odysseus killed in the isle is somehow a representative of 
the “ nocturnal powers.” Circe cannot weave her web, like Helen 
and other ladies, but the web must be “the kosmic veil.” The 
very armchair of the goddess “ demands a word of notice in con- 
nexion with her lunar and Euphratean character.” Her power 
of mortal speech shows that she was “an integral part of the 
general system of things.” The plant Moly leads Mr. Brown into 
an expedition among “the Hittites of Kappadokia” ; and he con- 
cludes that moly is—who could believe it!—“ the stars.” The 
sun (Odysseus) tw about with the stars in his hand, especially 
the dog-star. The fact that Circe taught Odysseus to tie a knot 
“is one of the many indications of her non-Aryan character "—as 
if Aryans could not tie a knot. 

It mes fatiguing to follow these odd wanderings of specu- 
lation. Mr. Brown appears to hold that not only are the incidents 
of the Odyssey originally derived from poetical theories of the 
heavens, but that in many of the minute details of human life 
which the — contains a solar or lunar allegory lies hidden. 
When does he suppose the “archaic psychology ” flourished? and 
how long before the composition of the poem? Mr. Brown also 
is inclined to believe that coincidences between Greek and 
Chaldzan myths are the result of borrowing. But he will find as 
close coincidences with the mythology of Greece in the legends of 
Mada , Melanesia, Mangaia, the Bushmen, the Australifins, 
the Iroquois, the Finns, and the Japanese, most of whom had 
little connexion with “ ag ancy ” religions and peoples. 

Before parting with Mr. Brown, let us give just one more sample 
of his method of reasoning. We have seen that moly (uadv), 
which Seiler connects with pwdiw, entkrdften, is a star in Mr. 
Brown’s system. Why? Well, Apuleius Barbarus says that 
“wild rue was called moly by the Kappadocians.” Rue is a 
magical plant in folk-lore, and there we might stop. But Mr. 
Brown goes much further. What language did the - “~~ 
speak? Even Professor Sayce does not know. ut Pro- 
fessor Sayce speaks of Hittites of Kappadokia. Now “ probably ” 
the language of the Hittites was “allied to Proto Aryan.” The 
Ne nga wrote in cuneiform character at an early period, 
and Mr. Pinches thinks that the neighbourhood of Cappadocia may 
have been the home of the Accadian race. This does not seem to 
throw much light on moly, but it enables Mr. Brown conjecturally 
to connect a, pene with Accadia; and, as the Cappadocians 
spoke of moly, he connects moly with Accadia. Hence, he again 
infers (and he says that he has “linguistic and historical justi- 
fications ” for it!) that moly is an Accadian word whose mean- 
ing was unknown to Homer. Now, what does moly mean in 
Accadia? Mr. Brown actually does not know. But he does hold 
that some flowers have names connected with the sun, that daisy 
(eg.) in English means “day's eye=sun.” And he infers that 
tmoly must have been a stellar flower name in Accadian. 

Of course anything may be proved by reasoning of this kind, 
and by conjectures which are on another series of con- 

ectures, which, again, have no real bearing on the subject. 
ythology thus pursued is a mere series of arbitrary guesses. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALERT.* 


IIIS vessel was commissioned by the Admiralty in 1878 to 
survey the Straits of Magellan, certain reefs and islands in 


the Southern Pacific, and parts of the Northern and Western coasts 


* Cruise of the Alert: Four Years in Patagonian, P ian, and 
Mascarene Waters [1878-82]. By R. W. Coppinger, M.D., Statf-Surgeon 
Royal Navy, C.M.Z.S. With Sixteen Full-Page Woodcut Illustrations, 


London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1883. 
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of Australia, When, like the ship in Tom Hood's ballad, the Alert 
had been to places underneath the world, and after an exploration 
of four years, had furled all her sails, it was natural that some one 
should write a book. Doubtless there is an official record kept at 
the Admiralty of errors discovered and omissions recti in 
charts and surveys made by the ships Adventure and Beagle 
nearly sixty years ago, and by the Nassau in 1866. But some- 
thing else is due to the public besides records, however useful to 
steamers and sailing vessels; and no one could be better fitted 
than Dr. Coppinger to put into a readable shape the result of his 
investigations as a naturalist and his impressions of strange scenery 
and savage men. Of the author in his former capacity it would 
be almost presumptuous to speak. Every page attests his method 
and his practical familiarity with the fauna and flora of tropical 
and temperate climes. And those who do not meddle with 
zoology will derive benefit from his descriptions of places not yet 
invaded by the tourist, such as Smyth's Channel, Tom Bay, 
Lizard Island, and the Isle des Roches. The Alert did nothing in 
a hurry. Twice she paid a long visit to Patagonian waters. 
If an anchorage was bad, the commander very soon exchanged 
it for another. Plenty of spare time was found for dredging and 
fishing with drift-nets and hand-lines, for dragging the tow-net 
when the ship was sailing, and for making excursions into regions 
rarely trodden except by Chilian traders and French adventurers. 
Then Dr. Coppinger has judiciously compressed his remarks about 
such well-known places as Sydney and Singapore into the briefest 
space, Two and a half months spent at the latter and three 
months at the former place are got over in almost as many lines, 
and there is no yielding to the landsman’s snare or to the tempta- 
tion to describe a hurricane in the Chinese waters, and a white 
squall, accompanied by a fall of snow, in a narrow part of the 
Straits of Magellan. We conclude that the Alert displayed a 
good deal of agility in rolling with a sea on the beam; but the 
four years of surveying ended without a mishap and with no 
inconsiderable addition to geographical accuracy. Again, Dr. 
Coppinger wisely abstains from hasty and superficial views on 

litics. Once there is an allusion to the construction of public 
works in Chili; and on the subject of the Fiji Islands we are 
told that Sir Arthur Gordon has wisely retained old native laws 
and customs as far as practicable, and has confirmed the old feudal 
privileges of such native chiefs as displayed integrity and ad- 
ministrative skill. But it would be difficult from these and a few 
other passages to hit off the exact politics of the author. 

From a narrative which includes such remote places as Santiago 
and Coquimbo, the Seychelles, Tahiti and the Tonga Islands, the 
Fuegian waters and Torres Straits, we shall select the account of 
the two latter as the most instructive and interesting. The 
Fuegians are generally as diminutive as the Patagonians are tall, 
and the former pine and shiver under a miserable climate of 
mist and rain, while the latter enjoy invigorating sunshine and a 
clear blue sky, Other explorers have divided the Fuegians 
into six tribes; but, as far as we can make out, they are 
all on the same low level of primitive barbarity. They show 
coarse hair, loose joints, white teeth, and a malignant expres- 
sion, They live mainly on mussels and limpets, varied by an 
occasional otter or seal, Though the rainfall averages about a 
hundred and fifty inches in the year, which is exactly that of the 
Hill station of Darjeeling in the Himalayas, and though the 
Fuegians seem very sensitive to cold, they have not yet learned to 
clothe themselves suitably against the fog and mist. The women 
are quite ready to exchange their mantles of skin—their only pro- 
tection—for tobacco which they can neither chew nor smoke. The 
men have spears to catch fish and to kill seals, and even axes made 
of scraps of the metal picked up from wrecks or procured b 
barter. Once only did Dr. Coppinger find a stone nae 
They are believed to bury their dead in holes or caves, and to eat 
human flesh in times of scarcity. Of their treachery there can be 
no doubt, as there is evidence to prove that, without any provoca- 
tion, they have made violent attacks on unsuspecting traders. It 
is fair to state that one tribe, the Tekeenicas, have made some 
advance in civilization, constructing conica! huts, using bows and 
arrows and slings, and making light canoes. And there is a 
curious sketch of what is termed a “ ”—that is, a sort of 
rough causeway of timbers intended to facilitate the conveyance of 
canoes overland from one channel to another. With some trouble 
Dr. Coppinger managed to compile a vocabulary of forty-nine 
words in the Fuegian tongue, besides the names of five children, 
one of which is seven syllables long, Ilchabesakodotis. It was 
doubtless a difficult task to commit the Fuegian dialect to 
writing, as the natives were often suspicious and grunted or 
grimaced, or merely repeated the gesture or ejaculation of the 
questioner; but we should have been glad of a few pronouns and a 
verb or two. The vocabulary consists merely of nouns or names of 
things—eye, hair, spear, paddle, and limpet, and others in common 
use. Names of actions, called verbs by marians, are fully as 
important as the wae of the human frame or the primitive 
implements of a naked and mendacious savage. The climate of 
this inhospitable region is for the twelvemonth as unlovely as its 
aborigines, Springtime or October was as cold and ungenial as 
the autumn of March and April. Mountains were snow-clad at 
one thousand feet, and there was a constant flow of vapour from 
the Southern Ocean. Waterfowl breed here in great numbers ; 
oyster-catchers and brent geese, and what are called the steamer 


| ducks from their leaving a track like that of a vessel behind them. 


All this moisture is, moreover, favourable to cryptogamous 
“ferns, mosses, and hepatice abound, clothing the stems 
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and living trees, and occupying every shady nook and crevice.” 
The aumeite of the lower ym of “hills are clothed with brush- 
wood, and the sides are composed of a sod more or less compact, 
which rests on “a dense network of interlacing roots,” and forms 
“aspongy mass of tangled vegetation.” Prospects of improve- 
ment anywhere in these Southern regions seem very vague and 
indefinite. The author talks hopefully of a part of Western 
Patagonia as favourable to the settler. Coal has been found near 
Skyring Water, and a Company formed at Buenos Ayres works 
mines there under the direction ef a French engineer. But there 
‘were no customers to buy the coal, and though the seam was at no 
great depth below the surface and the colour good, it was not well 
adapted for sea-going vessels,as it clogged the fires. Some was, 
however, bought for the Alert at 11. perton. A map of the various 
channels, bays, and stations of this part of the survey would have 
been a valuable addition to the letterpress, for ordinary publica- 
tions give little or no assistance in tracing the course of the 


A considerable time was spent at Torres Straits, and the Alert 
was anchored for four months in the neighbourhood of Thursday 
Island. The Australian aborigines do not seem to be much more 
advanced than the Fuegians. They have huts made of a few 
boughs, and they hardly seem to appreciate blankets. The 
are, however, very expert in the use of the boomerang, whi 
the adults throw with its concave side foremost; and even 
children, in practising with shorter pieces of stick, can make 
them wheel in the air and return to the feet of thethrower. Some 
drawings by the dwellers on Clack Island, mentioned by Mr. 
Cunningham of the Beagle in 1821, were still in existence. They 
were in good preservation, and are exactly what a sharp child of 
six or eight years old would put on paper as his idea of a turtle or 
a steamer. The natives of et Biraits, the author holds, are 
Papuans from their features. The use of the boomerang has been 
acquired from the Australian aborigines. Thursday Island is the 
port of the pearl-fishing of the Straits, and the divers are called 
“ Kanakas,” this term including Malays, Fijians, natives of the 
New Hebrides, and Polynesians. It is satisfactory to be told that, 
when fitted with diving dresses, the Kanakas could stay longer 
under water than whites; and there is a magistrate with a staff of 
policemen at Thursday Island to keep order, and, we apprehend, 
to prevent cruelt oppression. e pearls obtained seem poor 
in quality and sell for a price which varies from 100/. to 300/. per 
ton. Now and then a speciwen is found as big as a hazel-nut, but the 
majority are of the size of peas and millet seeds. We note that, 
though the scene of the fishery is within Queensland, the capital 
which works the industry is supplied by New South Wales. 
Neither Port Darwin nor Palmerston seems to have made much 
Pp . The former was founded only in 1872, and, were it not 
tor the gold-fields to which 6,000 Chinamen have been attracted, 
it would hardly require a staff of surveyors for the Land Depart- 
ment and a gaol. The Inspector with mounted police, and a 
doctor are of course necessities. A very good picture of the 
aborigines of this part of Australia fails to bring out certain scars, 
horizontal and vertical, produced by horrible incisions on the urms, 
chest, and abdomen. But, in spite of these ghastly decorations 
and a white stick, like a pipe-stem, inserted in the nose, men and 
women appeared “ cheerful, happy, and contented with their lot.” 

The Seychelles, owing to steam communication between Aden 
and the Meuritins, are comparatively well known. The term 
“ Mascarene Waters” applied to this part of the trip is, we think, 
derived from Mascarenhas, who, with Cerne, was one of the first 
explorers or settlers in the Isle of France. For nearly one 
hundred years the Seychelles have belonged to England, but most 
of the land is in the possession of the descendants of early French 
settlers. Mahé, the chief island, has a population of more than 
11,000, leaving only 3,000 for all the others. On one island, that 
of Praslin—so called, we imagine, from a title of the French 
nobility—is found the double cocoa-nut or coco-de-mer. The 
tree is unisexual, and the reproductive portion of the male plant 
must be made to follow the female tree if introduced into other 
islands. But the cocoa-nut trade has been ruined by a destructive 
worm, and the efforts of settlers are now more directed to the cul- 
tivation of coffee and vanilla. Bird Island, only half a mile lo 
and a quarter broad, is the breeding place of gannets, terns, an 
egrets in abundance, and their tameness was quite shocking to Dr. 
Coppinger. The Amirante group, near the mainland of Africa, 
supplied the explorers with coral, sponges, and some pretty shoot- 
ing in the shape of red-] partridges, sea birds, and domestic 
fowls which had become wild and evidently resembled the jungle- 
fowl of India. In the neighbourhood of the Amirante grou 
there was a very precipitous sea-bank. In a ship's length 
there were soundings at ten to fourteen fathoms, and then no 
bottom with a hundred fathoms of line. In several of these 
islands civilization is represented and authority maintained 
by two or three Englishmen or Frenchmen ruling patri- 
archally a gang of negroes. In some there are cocoa-nuts; 
in others plenty of green turtle; in others, pearls, and in one a 

lague of rats which had become too strong for an enterprising 
Fankewn, and bid fair to have the whole place to themselves. 

Altogether the account of a long cruise in which the claims of 
science had to be combined with attention to order and discipline, 
leaves a favourable impression, and Dr. Coppirger, if he explodes 


one or two old theories, never gives way to eager depreciation of | 


others or arrogant self-assertion. The connexion of the petrel 
with a coming storm he justly treats as an idle story. These 
birds were most seen in calm weather, basking in the sunshine and 


feeding on garbage thrown overboard. In fact, their appearance 
as prophets of evil rests on no better foundation than the Anglo- 
Indian belief that the adjutant bird is only seen near military 
cantonments, Both the petrel and the Cape pigeon follow ships 
by night as well as by day; are seen in the moonlight, and can 
then be caught by line and book. Cormorants grunted like pi 
near the Straits of Magellan, and built their nests in trees as _— 
as on ledges of rocks. But it is not easy to give a clear view of 
the author's attainments in zoology, and botany, and natural 
history, except by selecting out of many such notices as the 
following. “ We dredged,” he says, “ obtaining several species of 
Comatulas, two or three Asterophytons, Starfishes, Ophiurids, 
Echini of the genera Salmacis and Goniocidaris, small Holothu- 
rians, many species of Annelids, two or three sponges, a great 
variety of handsome Gorgonie, Hydroids of the group Sertularia 
and Plumularia, Polyzoa of the genera Eschara, Retepora, Myrio- 

ja, and Crustaceans of the genera Myra, Hiastemis, } 
Alpheus, Huenia, and many others.” 


SCIENTIFIC DIET.* 


T will be seen by the list of books at the foot of this article that 
English people cannot complain of any lack of advice upon the 
subject of the food they eat. That list, indeed, by no means ex- 
hausts the supply, for in The Science of Food some dozen more are 
referred to. Nobody can doubt the utility of information concerning 
the dietetic value of different articles of food, and we can only hope 
that the great quantity of wisdom which cries aloud in the streets 
on this subject is not disregarded. It occurs to us, however, that 
to the average man it will be difficult to label in bis mind the food 
which is nitrogenous, or flesh-furming, the food which is carbo- 
naceous, or heat-giving, and the food which is both nitrogenous 
and carbonaceous, and still more difficult to keep in his memory 
the percentages of the constituents of each kind. We can imagine 
a thoughtful man poring over the half-dozen articles of food on his 
plate at dinner, and trying to recollect the component of 
each :—“ This is a potato; it has 75 per cent. of water and 15 per 
cent. of starch. Starch is turned into sugar by the act of mastica- 
tion; therefore a potato, in reality, is nearly all water and sugar. 
This is cabbage ; it contains 92 per cent. of water and 4 per cent. 
of starch; aud, therefore, it also must be nearly all sugar and 
water. Eau sucrée may not be so very contemptible, atter all. 
This is mutton; it contains 44 per cent. of water, the rest is 
fibrin and albumen, representing 22 per cent. of nitrogenous 
and 14 per cent. of carbonaceous food with some mineral salts.” 
If this kind of thing went on throughout dinner, we fear the con- 
templative man would be but a dull companion to his neighbour, 
who, if she is not learned, will eat and drink with a happy con- 
tempt of science ; or, in the alternative, the conversation might turn 
upon percentages, which would, perhaps, be an improvement upon 
some topics not infrequently discussed, but whether it were in- 
teresting or not would depend a good deal upon the temperament 
of the parties. We have heard of a certain family the members of 
which were very enterprising on the subject of fungi, and in the 
habit of eating many kinds generally reputed to be poisonous. By 
way of guarding against accidents they kept a coloured diagram 
on the walls showing the poisonous and non-poisonous varieties, 
When they got a strange fungus they consulted the diagram, and, 
if it was in the likeness of a harmless species, ate it. Coloured 
diagrams of the various kinds of food, with tables of the con- 
stituent parts, might be an agreeable ornament to a dining-room, 
combining both art and science; and we confess we do not see 
how without something of the sort the true dietetic value of our 
dinners can be brought home to the intelligence of ordinary 
men. 

The order in which we have placed our bocks is not the order 
of merit, or even alphabetical order, for which there is often a 
just preference, but the order of date as far as it can be ascer- 
tained ; and of this order we trust the most sensitive author cannot 
complain. The first work, Zhe Science of Food, is educational, 
with a truly formidable list of questions at the end which we most 
devoutly wish we were able to answer. ‘The man who could 
do so ought to be happy if not beautiful for ever, for would 
he not know all about the constituent parts of his body, 
and ull about its nourishment? Has he not in his mind 
(without diagrams) all the percentages of everything? We cannot 
conceive that he could ever suffer from indigestion, and that alone 
means long life and happiness. The general principles upon which 
the dietetic value of food is calculated are the same in all the 
treatises. Nitrogenous food forms flesh ; carbonaceous food gives 
heat. Some foods, like milk, which is recognized as model food, 
combine both qualities in about the proper proportions. We observe 


* The Science of Food. By L.M.C. London: Bell & Sons. 1883. 

Essays on Diet. By F. W. Newman. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co. 1883. 
“ some One, and How to take Cure of Him. By J.J. Pope. London: 

Iman. 

The Food we Kat. By Dr. Fothergill. London: Griffith & Farran. 

Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S. London: 
Warne & Co. 1880. 

Health in the House. By Mrs. Buckton. London: Longmans & Co. 
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Popular Lectures on Food. By Dr. Lankester. London: Hardwicke. 
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‘that in The Scrence of Food the expression “ force-producing ” 
is often applied to foods, and many are described as “ flesh and 
ucing.” We believe “ force-producing ” is not an expres- 
‘sion in use by the doctors, and the way in which the term is intro- 
duced in this book tends a little to confusion of ideas, for it 
‘is not quite easy to make out what is meant by it. This little 
manual, however, is very useful ; it gives almost all the necessary 
information in a small compass. It is modest and not controver- 
sial; it quotes the best authorities for almost all the propositions 
‘it puts forward, and gives some excellent practical advice about 
the choice of flesh, fish, and game which we do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere. 
aa. on Diet consists of lectures on vegetarianism, a subject 
which is made to include not only food but economics. There is a 
great deal of controversial matter in this book, a great deal that 
may be true, a great deal that it is very useful to know, but, in 
truth, advocating an entirely vegetarian diet for all mankind in these 
days is but crying in the wilderness. It is very desirable to know 
that certain —— foods, or combinations of vegetable foods, 
contain as much strength-producing material as beef or mutton 
at half the cost, and the sooner and the oftener this is preached 
into the minds of the working classes the better; but the author 
goes very far afield when, in a collection of Essays on Diet, he 
treats of the land tenure of England. One of his arguments is 
that the demand for meat enhances its price. This encourages 
landowners and farmers to graze cattle instead of to grow corn, 
thereby reducing the demand for agricultural labour and driving 
the labourers into increasing the already too dense population of 
the town. He also argues that there is great waste in the process 
of turning land occupied in the growth of cereals into grazing 
land, for the cereals would support three times as many people as 
the cattle; and he states that the quantity of meal used in Cin- 
-cinnati oy feed pigs would have gone four times as far in feeding 


To discuss such subjects as these is altogether beyond the scope 
of this article; but there is one inherent weakness in the creed of 
vegetarians, and that is that they cannot get on without animal 
food—namely, milk and eggs. course the fact stares vege- 
tarians in the face that nature has provided animal food for all 
Young mammals, and that is a very awkward and untoward fact. 

ians, however, in the face of it, have thought it wise to 
include milk as an article of vegetarian diet. But milk cannot be 
got without cows, and as the consumption of milk may be ex- 
to increase, and is said as a matter of fact to increase, 
where little or no other animal food is taken, the number of cows 
must be expected to increase under a vegetarian régime, but then 
there must also be calves, and these calves will grow up and 
me cows, and even bulls, and cover the whole surface of the 
globe in time if they are not killed; but one of the great argu- 
ments for vegetarianism is the cruelty of killing animals. Nobody, 
of course, desires that any animal shall be killed, but with the 
minimum of cruelty; but it would seem that if the vegetarian 
yields on the subject of miik, he must also yield on the subject 
of killing animals, and if animals must be killed, it is difficult to 
see why they should not be eaten, se-ing that there is no doubt they 
make excellent food. Milk, therefore, seems to us to be the 
vegetarian’s stumbling-block, and until he throws milk overboard 
vegetarianism has little in it but a name. Mr. Newman seems to 
be aware of this to some extent, for he says several times that he 
is careful not to increase his consumption of milk. 

Whether food-books will ever have any effect in changing the 
diet of the a we doubt. Old habits and traditions have to 
be uprooted; the substitution of vegetable food for meat will 
take thought in making the proper combinations, time and trouble 
in procuring the vegetables, and good cooking to make the food 

table. In all classes of life in England women are the 
purveyors and generally they are the preparers of food. Can any- 
thing more hopeless be imagined than to get the average woman 
to apply her mind to the question whether any particular 


food is nitrogenous or carbonaceous ? or in what seasons and 


in what constitutions the one should preponderate over the 
other? The truth seems to be that, however much we may 
know about the scientific value of food as a nutritive agent, the 
circumstances in each individual case differ so much that no 

neral rules can be laid down. Healthy stout people require one 

ind of diet, healthy thin people another, gouty people another, 
consumptive people another, and so on through all the different 
kinds of constitutions; and then again there are variations of 
climate, of time of life, and of avocation to be considered. Well- 
to-do people who can afford a doctor can generally get useful 
rules laid down for their feeding if they find the proper kind of 
doctor, but doctors are often incapable of giving the best advice 
about food ; and if they are capable they often refrain from doing 
so from the hopelessness of getting their patients to conform to 
it, even if their means enable them to do so, and the impossibility 
of the poor being able to adjust their diet to their constitutions, 
We fear that on the majority of mankind food-books are thrown 
away, and that their eflect on the minority will hardly be found 
appreciable in practice. The best way undoubtedly of infusing 
dietetic truths into the minds of the people is to make dietetic 
science a part of their education by the introduction of such books 
as The Science of Food into the curriculum of elementary schools. 
On the great subject of alcohol the doctors are on the side of total 
abstinence, but do not commit themselves to it as a principle of 
universal application. Dr. Fothergill admits the value of stimu- 


lants, Mr. Pope is so apt to be jocose that it is difficult some- , 


times to know when he means to be serious. He says of alcohol 
(p.75) 

I fear I have but little to sav in its favour even as a medicine, and still 
less as an article of daily consumption. The widespread habit of taking in- 
toxicating liquors merely proves that they are pleasant, not by any means 
necessities, for whole nations use no alcohol or substitute. ¢ 


Sir Henry Thompson expresses himself thus (p. 98) :— 


I am of opinion that the habitual use of wine, beer, or spirits is a dietetic 
error, say, for nineteen persons out of twenty. In other words, the great 
majority of the people, at any age or of either sex, will enjoy better health 
both of body and mind, and will live longer, without any alcoholic drinks 
whatever, than with habitual indulgence in their use, even although such 
use be what is ew understood as moderate. But I do not aver that 
any particular harm results from the habit of now and then enjoying a 
glass of really fine pure wine—and, rare as this is, I do not think any o 
is worth consuming—just as one may occasionally enjoy a particularly 
choice dish ; neither the one nor the other, perhaps, being sufficientl. 
innocuous or digestible for frequent, much less for habitual, use, Then 
frankly admit that there are some persons—in the aggregate not a few— 
who may take small quantities of genuine light wine or beer with very 
little, if any, appreciable injury. For these persons such drinks may be 
put in the category of luxuries, permissible within certain limits or con- 
ditions ; and of such luxuries let tobacco-smoking be anotherexample. No 
one, probably, is any better for tobacco ; and some people are undoubtedl. 
injured by it; while others find it absolutely poisonous, and cannot inha 
even a sinall quantity of the smoke without instantly feeling sick or ill; 
and some few indulge in the moderate use of tobacco all their lives without 
any evil effects, at all events which are perceptible to themselves or to 
others. 


Nothing could be more clearly put than this opinion, and Sir H, 
Thompson’s authority is undisputed; but it is evident that he is 
writing for a class which can afford genuine light wine or beer. 
But the question of intoxicants is principally important in relation 
to the great working population ; and the difficulty in their case 
is to satisfy the almost universal craving without injury to life. 
Mr. Pope appears to deny that alcohol is a stimulant; he classes 
it asa narcotic. Mrs, Buckton speaks of “ spirits,” and is eloquent 
as to their evil effects, She quotes as a terrible example of the 
effects of alcohol the case of Alexis St. Quentin, the process of 
digestion in whose stomach is said to have been observed for several 
years through a hole in his body made bya bullet. It appears 
that directly Alexis took brandy or other spirits the beautiful pink 
membrane lining his stomach Codecs very red, and when spirits 
had been taken for a few days sore boils appeared. It is pleasant 
to know that there is anything beautiful in the inside of an organ 
which is so often the subject of maltreatment; but whether a 
pink or a red membrane is the most beautiful would seem to be a 
matter of taste. It seems to us to be confusing to class wines and 
beer as alcohol; they contain, no doubt, a certain amount of alcohol, 
which, when separated, differs in no respect from purealcohol. But 
in wines and beer alcohol is in combination with acids and other 
ingredients which may materially affect its action. It is not the 
same thing to take a pint of beer ora pint of claret, as it is to take the 
quantity of alcohol contained in them separately. The subject of 
alcohol or intoxicants or stimulants, by whatever name the thing 
may be called, is a very difficult one, and is by no means to be dis- 
posed of, after the manner of teetotallers, by calling alcohol a 
poison. It is only a poison in large quantities, and then a slow 
one; perhaps it would be better for mankind if it were more 
speedy in its operation. Nothing is gained by stating what 
is so much opposed to general experience as that stimulants cer- 
tainly kill or even shorten life. Thousands of people take a large 
quantity, in the shape of wine or beer, every day, and live to a 
healthy old age. Many get drunk every day for years. The 
records of many a police-court would show that habitual drunken- 
ness does not necessarily kill people; they live to be a nuisance 
and a disgrace much too long. Sir Henry ianay 2% probably 
puts the matter in its aes light when he says that the great 
majority of people would have better health and would live 
longer without any alcoholic drinks; but to class the drinkers of 
wine, beer, and spirits together as consumers of alcoholic poison is a 
most pernicious exaggeration. Much the same may be said of 
tobacco. It is quite possible that Sir Henry Thompson may be 
right in saying that no one is any the better for tobacco; 
but smoking is now well-nigh universal in men of all grades, and 
there is probably hardly anything which would arouse the artisan 
to a sense of wrong so much as any interference with his pipe. 
Nobody doubts for a moment the baneful effect of any liquid con- 
taining alcohol, except in moderation, or that smoking in excess 
atlects the nervous system and weakens the heart; but we urge 
that it has never been proved that moderate drinking or smoking 
shortens life, while both add to its comfort; and that public 
writing or speaking which takes the contrary for granted is mis- 
chievous as an exaggeration which tends to weaken the arguments 
for moderation. What our efforts should be directed to is to in- 
duce people to get through life with no more drinking or smoking 
or other mere indulgence than is compatible with health. Some 
words addressed to the working classes by some one in whom t 
ut faith, and who would put the koown effects of food and dri 

fore them with the weight of knowledge and without fanaticism 
or prejudice, might induce them to take a rational view of 
questions which they now feel themselves hopelessly unable to 
solve --partly from want of information, and partly from the dis- 
cordant counsels poured upon them by persons prejudiced on one 
side or the other. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 
current in bibliographical circles to the 
effect that a well-known scholar while staying at an hotel 
in Lausanne came upon an uninteresting-looking edition of 
Shakspeare, which was in the possession of hhis host. It was not 
particularly old; it was illustrated, but undated, and there was 
nothing about it which would have attracted the attention of an 
ordinary man. But the scholar in question happened to be a 
Shakspeare student, and it struck him that he had never seen this 
edition before. He was almost ashamed of feeling any curiosity 
about a book so commonplace, but he persuaded himself to take 
a note of the edition, and in the process of time he looked into 
the question of its bibliography. He could meet with no account 
of it anywhere; its existence seemed to be utterly unknown, and 
at last the hotel-keeper at Lausanne was persuaded to part with 
it. Unless we are very much mistaken, this humdrum fitustrated 
Shakspeare now oe in a case in the British Museum, sump- 
tuously bound by ord, not because it is in itself an object of 
desire, but simply because to this day no other copy of this 
icular edition has been met with in any part of the globe. 
ithout doubt not a few cheap editions of our classics have run 
through their little day, and gone in a mass to the waste-paper 
basket, at all events in the years that preceded the present system 
of preservation, when even each month’s Bradshaw enters into its 
lasting rest on the shelves of the British Museum, 

We do not anticipate such a fate for the new Scottish 
Shakspeare, an édition de luxe which treads hard on the heels of 
the pretty Parchment Library Shakspeare. It appears in eight 
octavo volumes, in an issue strictly limited to 550 copies, and in 
all the luxury of thick paper and wide edges. It has the dis- 
advantage that the volumes will not open easily without a fatal 
strain to the binding; but this is almost its only fault. The text 
is said to be that of the first edition, which is somewhat am- 
biguous, and in most cases incorrect. We soon find that what is 
meant is the folio of 1623. We are sorry that no publisher of a 
luxurious Shakspeare thinks of giving us facsimiles, or copies, of 
the original title-pages of such fas as still exist in quarto. This 
has already been done by the house of Lemerre in its charming 
little Moliére, but would possess still more interest in the case of 
Shakspeare. The text is given without revision, except that some 
antiquated shapes of letters and certain contractions have been 
dropped. The first volume contains a reduction of that grim, 
and indeed incredible, head which is known as the Droeshout 
Shaks , and of course retains the preface Heminge and 
Condell, and the commendatory verses by Ben Jonson, Holland, 
and Digges, which are commonly omitted in editions of the poet, 
but which possess not a little interest as documents, The modern 
illustrations to the _— consist of etchings, one to each drama, 
from the designs of the French painter, Charles Henri Pille. M. 
Pille, who is a pupil of M. Félix Barrias, is a young artist who 
has been trained in a sound historical school, and whose work is 
careful and thorough. He first won the attention of the public 
by pen-and-ink drawings of historical subjects; and although we 
cannot assert that the present designs were of that kind, they 
bear every mark of being so. They have been translated, whether 
from pen-and-ink or from colour, by M. Louis Monzies, an etcher 
of about the same standing as M. Pille, who has evidently entered 
into the spirit of the drawings with great intelligence. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Paterson should have gone to 
France for work of this kind. We doubt if he could have got it 
done so well in England. It is not that we do not possess masterly 
etchers, men capable of far higher work than this; but, as a rule, 
the English artists in this kind are unable or unwilling to bend 
their talent to the business of miniature illustration. In Paris 
men like Laguillermie and Lalauze have taken up this branch of 
work, and have made a practical as well as a charming thing of 
it, the Gallic sprightliness and refinement carrying them through 
difficulties in which our native artists would lose heart and 
sink. In this matter of a Shakspeare, we can imagine that 
Mr. Robert Macbeth might give a ae rendering of The 
Taming of the Shrew or The Me ives of Windsor ; but our 
imagination fails us in conceiving what he would do with A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream or Cymbeline. He would not be — 
of going through the entire works of Shakspeare; and yet he is 
certainly the most competent figure-etcher we now possess. But 
in Paris there are a dozen men who could do this without dis- 
credit; and here we see MM. Pille and Monzies quietly going 
through the whole series—without any very brilliant success, it is 
true, but without a single failure. They are workmanlike and 
skilful ; and, on the whole, they have produced an excellent edition 
of , which we recommend to all lovers of handsome 
books. We believe that it will be preg Amer and we have no 
fear that a unique copy of it will ever be discovered at Tobolsk 
or Tangiers, an need to be secured for the national collection. 

The volume of Scottish Pictures issued by the Religious Tract 
Society is said to be illustrated “by eminent artists”; but these 
eminent artists are not named, as they should be, in the index. 
The extremely unsatisfactory woodcut of Gai which forms 


* Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the First Edition. Ilus- 
trated with Etchings. 8 vols. Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 1883. 

Scottish Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Samuel C. Green: 

Tilustrated by eminent artists. London: Religious Society. 
‘ Jeanhve. A Romance, By Sir Walter Scott. With Illustrations by 
Riou, Marie, Lix, and Scott." London and New York: Ward, Lock, & Co. 


the frontispiece, does well to conceal its shame under a complete 


anonymity ; but some of the other plates are very good in their way. 
Some seem to be from the too facile pencil of Mr. McWhirter, 
and others are undoubtedly due to the action of that eminent artist 
the sun. An engraved photograph, unless very skilfully treated, is 
apt to look odd and awkward among a group of cuts from draw~ 
ings. The startling realism of “The Giant's Leg, Noss,” on p. 20 
should not have been confronted with the pastoral feebleness 
the “ Lerwick,” on p. 202. Some of the Sutherlandshire views, 
on the contrary, though plainly from photographs, are very satis- 
factory. That of Suilven, on p. 190, really gives something of the 
charm of that vast isolated crag as it soars out of the flat mosses: 
of Assynt. “Old Aberdeen,” on p. 168, looks more like a view 
of Damascus in some old-fashioned book of travels in Palestine 
than the reality ; and in a view of the glorious fragments of Elgin 
we might have been spared the young artist in a kilt, who is 
sketching and making love to a lady in the immediate foreground. 
We should like to offer up these young persons to the Wolf of 
Badenoch. These illustrations are singularly unequal in merit, 
and we are inclined, after all, to think those best which are most 
obviously taken from photographs, An exception is the “ Wind- 
ings of the Forth,” by the late Sam Bough, which would have 
formed a happy and appropriate frontispiece. It is noticeable 
that, except in cases where a very startling feature of the scenery 
fills the background, it is very difficult to recognize landscape 
views of this kind, Of course the Bass Rock is an object. which 
cannot be belied; even the man who took the painting of a cow 
for that of a ship might be expected to greet an old friend of such 
startling form as this. But the views of lochs and braes are hard to 
identify, and in the book before us we found ourselves gazing at the 
picture of “ Rumbling Bridge,” on p. 155, without a gleam of recog 
nition, although we are as familiar with the banks of Devon as 
the Mad Maid herself. The fact is that our native ane 
especially in landscape, still think that they can beautify the wor 
and improve the face of nature, and in introducing their con- 
ventional graces they remove the very impression of reality. 

We are by no means certain that the American style of illus- 
tration which is now in fashion is the best which can be devised 
for all kinds of subjects. In figure compositions, fér instance, it 
rarely affords scope for the purest draughtsmanship. But in render- 
ing scenery, and especially the peculiar scenery of which Scotland 
presents us with as fine examples as the world possesses, the 
American manner seems to us the best. Here drawing is less 
essential than tone, and the gradations of atmospheric effect are of 
the first order of im Instead of the crude and unnatural 
sketches to which we have referred, we should like to see what Mr. 
Parrish or the Morans would make of the solemn shades of Loch 
Coruisk, of the Outer Hebrides drawn in rose-colour against an amber 
sky, of the wreaths of vapour ascending and descending the peaks of 
the Cuchullins, or of the long melancholy lines of a Ross-shire moss. 
We are convinced that the vague melancholy and delicate loveli- 
ness of Scotch scenery would impel the artists of this school to 
great successes, It is extremely curious that the dry dazzling light 
of the State of New York should have produced a group of artists 
who, more than any other—more even than the latest school of the 
Hague—love to represent refined and fleeting atmospheric impres- 
sions, notes of mist and shadow and watery light. 

The third volume on our list is an edition of Ivanhoe, which 
comes to us with the imprint of London and New York, but is 
illustrated by four French artists of quite a fourth-rate order. Of 
one of these, M. Riou, many Englishmen may never have heard; of 
the rest, M. Frédéric Lix is an Alsatian of some little repute; and 
the others, M. Adrien Marie and M. Henri Scott, are just known to 
frequenters of French picture-galleries, and that is all. The pro- 
ductions of these four — are not in themselves very interest- 
ing. M. Lix, who is the best-known of the quartett, comes out 
the worst; his re compositions are very and insipid. 
M. Marie is much better; his “ Discovery of the Knight of 
Ivanhoe,” on p. 150, is neatly drawn, original, and vivacious in ex- 
pression, and his * Rebecca and Rowena,” on p. 213, is exceedingly 
pretty. M. Scott has adopted, with somewhat less success, the 
same light and effective manner; M. Riou, on the other hand, is 
too ambitious, and seems desirous of competing with Doré in the 
field of romance. On the whole, it cannot be said that the illus- 
trations of this edition of ZJvanhoe are in any way remarkable, nor 
excuse the ——s for having gone across the Channel in seareh 
of them. We are of opinion that we cannot study too carefully 
the results of first-rate foreign training in artists of the highest 
genius; but there is at the present day a great deal too much 
patronage of mediocre foreign art in Engiand and America, merely 
on the ground that everything French must be admirable. But 
this is a mistake; the compositions of M. Frédéric Lix are not 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY.* 


I. reviewing a novel that is published anonymously, one of the 
first duties of the critic is to endeavour to discover the sex of 
the author. We had not to read much of the book before us in 
order to do this. On the third page there is a description of 
two gentlemen sitting together after dinner, One of them “ re- 
moved his cigar from his lips, deliberately and with epicurean 
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enjoyment disposed of a glass of port, replaced his cigar,” and 
presently “ poured himself out pont“ glass of wine.” it would 
difficult to imagine anything further removed from epicurean 
enjoyment than alternately drinking port and smoking a cigar ; 
we believe @ man would dare to shock his 
is opening pages suggesting anything so inconceiva 
nasty. After eddies eames that the book was the wor 
of a lady, we were astonished to find it full of language of 
which ladies are supposed to be ignorant; but we got over this 
difficulty by assuming that the novel was the joint work of a lady 
andaman. We supposed that the lady had written the story 
and the man the swearing ; and that, just as books may be adver- 
tised as “By A——, illustrations by B——,” so Dr. Edith Romney 
might have been described as “ By Miss Dash, oaths by Mr. Blank.” 


' Authors should not allow their books to be over-illustrated, and 


lady novelists should caution those whom they employ to do their 
swearing to be moderate. The usual way of expressing bad lan- 
guage in polite literature is to place a —— between the first and 

t letters of the objectionable words; but in the book that we 
are noticing the oaths are vn in full. Here and there we meet 
with a ——, without any letter prefixed to denote its meaning— 
the author probably imagines that it may be a gratification to 
some people to supply their own expletives—but, as a rule, the 
swearing is given in all its richness. There are many ways of 
filling a three-volume novel, but the use of perpetual coarse lan- 
guage is rather an exceptional one; yet if all the blasphemy were 
to be subtracted from Dr. Edith Romney, the bulk of that work 
would be considerably reduced. 

Next to the swearing, the most remarkable feature of the book 
is the constant misplacement of the letter h. There is nothing 
particularly funny in the abuse of this letter, and even if there 
were, @ too frequent repetition of the joke would be wearying ; 
but here it occurs on page after A Mr. Chutterworth is the 
principal aggressor. e wish the author had told us at starting 
that this man habitually misplaced his h’s, and had left us to 
imagine the rest. To overload a novel with any provincialism is 
@ questionable policy ; but to cram a book with paragraph after 

ph of distorted aspirates is simply to worry the reader 

yond endurance. Then if this sort of thing must needs be done 
at all, it should be done well—bad as it is at best, it should be 
= of its kind—consequently there can be no excuse for making 

e characters in a novel abuse their aspirates in an impossible 
manner. There are certain misplacements of the letter h which 
are easily accounted for. Thus, when Mr. Chutterworth is made 
to say, “ We want a strong man’s ‘and on the medical ‘elm of a 
flourishing town like Wanningster,’ we can understand his mis- 
takes; but there can be no reason for his talking about “a nice 
h’amusement,” or “ my h’astonishment.” 

Reviewers so usually condemn novels for being spun out, that 
we pass over that fault when possible. We expect to find every 
three-volume novel amply padded, and we lay the blame of this 
padding rather on the publisher than on the author; but some- 
times a novel is so much more of a wind-bag than its fellows, 
that its windiness demands special notice. Dr. Edith Romney 
is a case in point. It is full of tedious and aimless details. Con- 
versation succeeds conversation about matters of no interest, and 
the general level of the small-talk is that of the inhabitants of 
the semi-detached villas in the suburbs of a fifth-class provincial 
town. It might, pane be difficult to find a book containing 
so much tittle-tattle and petty gossip. Denuded of all padding, 
the story is short, although the novel is long. A lady-doctor 
goes to a country town and takes away the patients from the 
oldest practitioner. In a fit of jealousy the oldest practitioner 
gives up his practice to a handsome and attractive friend, in order 
that the latter may, in tur, take away the patients from the lady- 
doctor, This the attractive friend succeeds in doing, but he 
eventually falls in love with the lady-doctor, and asks her to marry 
him. Two “side couples” also get married in the course of the 
story. The sympathies of the author are evidently with the lady- 
doctor—Dr. Edith Romney. Young, beautiful, graceful, good, and 
attractive, Dr. Edith is represented as a model heroine, healing the 
sick, comforting the afllicted, and bearing the sneers and the 
slanders of jealous men with the spirit ofa martyr. Her rival, 
the he-doctor, is also beautiful, young, and attractive. This is 
the way the pair spend a Sunday morning while other people are 
at church ; 

Edith hurried across the field. A necessity was upon her to cut the in- 
terview short ; her failing strength warned her she could bear no more. 

Near the gate Fane stopped. “Grant me one boon,” he said. “Let me 

once.” 


you 
They were hidden in a corner of the field by the tall bushy hedges. Edith 
mutely lifted her white face. 
Fane put his arms round her, and pressed more than one lingering kiss 
upon her lips. 


At the time that this kissing was going on between the two 
doctors, the male doctor was engaged to be married to a lay-lady, 
a fact of which the female doctor was fully aware. The wooing 
and cooing of the doctors occupy about half a volume. There is 
& rapturous scene in a garden. The male “bent his lofty head” 
and ae short,” for “at the end of the vista of green” he 
saw—the female. The lady-doctor’s “tall slender figure, in its 
soft white dress, over which wavered flecked sunshine und shade, 
was thrown slightly back, as, with upturned face of rapt enjoy- 
ment, she listened to a blackbird.” Presently came a distraction. 
“ She heard his step, and brought her eyes from the tall tree almost 
overhead.” After performing this curious feat, she also stopped short, 


or rather “ she paused.” We supposed that she had been 7 
using while she listened with rapt enjoyment to the blackbi 
Bhe id not bring down her eyes from the top of the tree for nothing. 
“Their eyes met. Neither knew which pair sank first.” This is 
deeply touching, but the climax is reached when the medical 
Adam and Eve arrive at a gooseberry-bush—a “ fertile” goose- 
berry-bush. In this gooselb:rry-bush their hands touched each 
other—“ touched and thrilied.” There was a short silence ”— 
probably their mouths were too full to speak—“ but there was no 
awkwardness in the pause, for perhaps neither was quite aware of 
it,” which, may we be permitted to add, satisfactorily accounts for 
the milk in the cocoa-nut. No kissing is recorded on this occasion. 
At another meeting the she-doctor was the first to stop short. 
“She stopped short in the middle of the lane, startled and dis- 
mayed at the ruthless sweeping away of her exultation of mood by 
the sight of” the he-doctor, and “at the sudden commotion of 
revolt against the necessity of renunciation. Her heart leapt to him, 
and throbbed with overwhelming, subduing feeling; a moment's 
fear of the force and passion of his [sic] came over her,” &c. But 
Dr. Romney is not the only lady with an eccentric heart. Mrs, 
Ardley’s “ heart sank flutteringly.” Worse still, the same person, 

in another place, “ uttered a grunt of laughter.” 

The character of Dr. Fullagher, the old practitioner who loses 
his patients after the advent of the lady-doctor, is well drawn. 
His language is not always refined, but he is amusing. He 
is a woman-hater of the most pronounced type, and as such he 
makes a good set-off to the lady-doctor. He was the man who 
drank the port and smoked the cigar; but, beyond this one glaring 
offence, we have no great fault to find with him, His manner of 
expressing himself was a little too forcible. The following 
example is a fair specimen of his usual style. He had been 
attending a costermonger’s wife, who was suffering from the effects 
of a beating from her husband, and he described his attempts at 
consoling her as follows :— 

“* Good Lord, woman,’ said I, ‘what in the name of all Bedlam made 
you marry that drunken villain?’ And what do you suppose she said?” 

“God knows,” said Fane. 

doctor,’ says she,‘ he had such wheedling ways.’ ‘ Wheedlin, 
ways be damned,’ said 1. ‘If he doesn’t get rid of them pretty soon he’ 
wheedle you into your grave.’” 


There is a description of the accidental invasion of the old 
doctor’s garden by a young and beautiful lady, which is as good as 
anything in the book; and the account of the care with which 
the old curmudgeon nursed the lady-doctor when she was dan- 

rously ill is decidedly forcible. Like many professed women- 
seg he could be very kind to women when he chose. Rude as 
he often was to women, he could be even ruderto men. Mr, 
Chutterworth tells some friends that he called on the doctor one 
morning, and found him surrounded by his pet birds. “When 
I said, ‘Good morning, doctor,’ as well as I could for the row, he 
scowls at me and says, ‘ Den't bellow like a bull, man, you'll 
frighten the birds.’ ‘Oh, damn the birds, they frighten me,’ says 
I. ‘I'd rather see you damned,’ he said,” and soon. The account 
of a dinner-party, at which the above remark was made, occupies 
forty-seven pages. It is exceedingly tedious, and terribly vulgar. 
The party takes place at the house of Mr. Chutterworth him- 
self, and it would be difficult to say whether he or his guests are 
the most objectionable. Compressed into eight or ten pages, the 
description of this dinner-party might have been made tolerably 
awusing, but, as it stands, it is almost unreadable. Nearly fifty 
pages of oaths, misplaced h’s, vulgar jokes, and flabby repartees, 
placed in the early part of the first volume, are enough to make 
nine out of every ten readers fling the novel on one side without 
further perusal. As a specimen of the sort of thing with which 
this account of the dinner-party abounds, we may notice that 
when dinner was announced, the host said, “‘Come along, good 
people—I only ‘ope you're all as ’ungry as Iam.’” “ Whereupon 
“he swooped down upon” the lady he was to take in to dinner. 
“« You're my prize,’ he said facetiously, crooking his arm.” The 
descriptions of the dresses of the ladies at this feast are very 
wearying, and there is some nonsense about “ the elegant som bre- 
ness which characterizes man’s evening attire.” 

Dr. Edith Romney received a very candid opinion about lady- 
doctors, when Mr. Chutterworth called to settle her bill. The 
amount fairly took his breath away. ‘Seems queer for a lady to 
charge as much as a h’ordinary doctor,” said he; “—deuced 
queer, by Jove! If that’s to be the little game, we may as well 
‘ave the real h’article at once.” “ All female labour is inferior in 
the market.” Dr. Edith then asked him why he had risked the 
health of his wife and daughters by employing a lady-doctor, if 
he held a higher opinion of men-doctors. ‘“'there wasn't no risk,” 
he replied. “ They've never ailed nothing but fancies these last 
six months.” “ If there'd been something serious got ’old on one 
of ‘em, such as—well say fever or—or—weil, Wanytbing dangerous, 
it would have been another bale of goods altogetier.” He added 
further: —“ You don’t suppose I pay my female ’ands what I pay 
the men ? By the powers, no!—nor no manufacturer don't! 
That's market law, Miss Romney, women’s work is cheaper than 
men’s.” And after persuading her to reduce the amount of her 
bill to what he called “‘ something like,” he gave her a piece of 
parting advice as he left the room. “If you want to make any 
way at all against competition, you must undersell, Miss Romney, 
you must undersell, That’s your only chance.” 

These volumes have many peculiarities of style and grammar. 
On the second page we read that on a certain occasion the moon 
was “distant,” as if that were a remarkable and unusual event, 
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and in the next sentence we are told that there was still enough 
light for the two doctors to “see each other's face.” A little 
further on a man and a woman “stood talking a minute.” The 

fect heroine herself asks “Whatever should he do that 

?” and a young country gentleman says, “ We aren't muddy 
—not to of.” Indeed, from beginning to end, the book is 
full of faults. Many of the characters are uninteresting and in- 
distinctly sketched. The best drawn is Dr. Fullagher; the second 
best is Nicholson, the drunken costermonger, and the heroine 
herself is passable enough—until she falls in love. When the 
love-making between the two doctors begins, common sense ends, 
and we have no wish to read another medical idyl by the same 


MINOR NOTICES. 


SHELDON AMOS'S work on the Civil Law (1) is a 
ome ary compilation introduced by a pretentious title 
and preface. If it is meant for a working manual of Roman law, 
we do not think it fitted to compete successfully with Mr. 
Hunter's well-known text-book. Mr. Hunter's work is not wholly 
free from drawbacks, but it has a positive character and merit of 
its own such as we fail to find in Mr. Amos’s. There is a con- 
siderable show of methodical a t in the present book, 
but little judgment and proportion. Too much is made of the 
lesser matters, and too little of the ter ones. As for the 
promise held out in the title-page of treating Roman law ina 
scientific and comparative manner, we cannot see where or how it 
is fulfilled. To take the most obvious tests, the important and 
difficult topic of Possession is disposed of in the most meagre 
fashion ; and a writer who has not a word to say on the relations of 
the Nexum and theStipulation toone another and to the early history 
of contract in general (a point, by the way, on which Mr. Hunter 
is very good) cannot be said to have added much to our compara- 
tive or scientific knowledge of the subject. While we are in the 
chapter of Obligations, we might mildly remind Mr. Amos that 
quasi-contractus and quasi-delicta are not Latin terms; but an 
author who gravely, nay urgently, desiderates an English trans- 
lation of the Digest cannot be expected to have a fine sense of 
Roman usage. However, Mr. Sheldon Amos is certainly to be 
SS on one thing; he has succeeded in writing a whole 
book without mentioning, so far as we have observed, the Con- 
ious Diseases Acts. 
he Duke of Argyll knows how wise it is to take time by the 
forelock, and is resolved not to leave himself at the mercy of the 
Royal Commission which has been inquiring into the condition of 
the Western Highlands and the Hebrides, It is already suffi- 
ciently well known that the Commission has been collecting not a 
little gossip, and has been solemnly making notes of various parrot 
cries learnt by the tenants from agitators. Asa precaution against 
the very possible danger that all this may be republished in such a 
way as to amount to an indictment of the landlords, the Duke has 
put his own version of the story on record. This apologia is a 
pamphlet entitled Crofts and Farms in the Hebrides (2), and is the 
most valuable contribution which has as yet been made to the 
cottier controversy. It is written in a most effective style. As 
the Duke had already argued the general question in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, he has confined himself in his pamphlet to the 
history of two of his own estates in the island of 1 Tyree and the 
Ross of Mull, It is not in human nature that the Duke should be 
wholly free from bias, and a competent critic might doubtless 
show that he has unconsciously exercised a certain discretion in the 
arrangement of his lights and shades. After making due allowance, 
however, for a certain amount of inevitable partiality, we do not 
think that any fair-minded reader will deny that the Duke shows 
clearly that these estates have been wisely and humanely administered 
onthe whole. The policy of throwing the very small crofts together, 
and preventing the undue increase of the population on the island, 
has worked for the good of the people. One story told by the 
author illustrates the Commissioners’ method of taking evidence 
little to their advantage. They have credulously reported the 
complaint of a tenant in Tyree that he was not allowed to cut 
t. Now, as a matter of fact, there is no peat in the island. 
The bound volumes of our art magazines for the past year are 
all more or less satisfactory to look at. The critical and historical 
articles are not inferior to the writing in foreign periodicals of the 
class, and, except in the matter of etchings, the illustrations stand 
a@ comparison even better. Among our artistic publications, The 
Mayazne of Art (3) holds a very honourable place. Its illustra- 
tions are well chosen and well executed. The variety of subjects 
treated is very great. ‘The articles range from “Greek Myths in 
Greek Art” to the houses of modern artists, and touch on Japanese 
art, the pictures of F. Millet, children’s pictures, and innumerable 
other things on the way. The critical articles are soundly written, 
and the wood engravings are honourable to the skill of the workmen 
and the taste of the editor who is responsible for their selection. 
Criticism of the periodical (4), published by Messrs. Remington 


(1) The History and Principles of the Civil Law of Rome: an Aid to 
the Study of Scientific and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883. 

(2) Crofts and Farms in the Hebrides. By the Duke of Argyll. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 

(3) The Magazine of Art. Vol. VI. London, P: and New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 1883. 
Conducted by J. Comyns Carr. London: 


(4) Art and Letters. 
Remington & Co. 1883. 


and conducted by Mr. Comyns Carr, must necessarily be little more 
than a repetition of what has been said of The Magazine of Art. 
It is impossible to make any detailed mention here of the contents 
of Art and Letters, We can only say in general terms that it 
makes a handsome volume, full of readable articles and good 
— RO had ed that the novel liarl 

experi not proved t novelist is iarly a 
creature’ of habit, we should feel some surprise that Lagprene cy 
workman as Mr. Bret Harte has not yet given up putting tragic 
endings to his bright stories. The misfortunes and death of 
the virtuous are always pathetic, no doubt; but when they are 
shown us in season and out of season they begin to pall. It is 

vating to find a terrible catastrophe in the last few pages of 
a lively tale. Now in nine cases out of ten the feelings of the 
reader, who is nowise prepared for anything of the kind, are 
harrowed in this way at the ends of Mr. t Harte'sstories. Death 
and failure are the jicelles on which he generally relies, and such 
mechanical resources should long ago have been thrown aside by a 
writer who has laughed so consumedly at the mannerisms of other 
men. If Mr. Bret Harte had not burnt his heroine and drowned 
his hero in the most unnecessary way, In the Carquinez Woods (5) 
would be an admirable short story. The scene is laid in one of 
the primeval forests of California. In one of the gigantic hollow 
trees of this wood an Indian half-breed, known as Low Dorman, 
has taken up his abode. Low Dorman (a corruption of L’eau 
dormante) is a civilized person, a pupil of one of the State colleges, 
and a botanist. He is in love with a Miss Nellie Wynn, the 
daughter of a camp preacher, a species of Californian Pecksniff. 
Miss Wynn is the beauty of Excelsior and has many admirers, but 
for the moment she is very much in love with Low Dorman, and 
visits him in the forest. He has another lady friend, of a very 
different character. One night the Sheriff and his deputy come 
through the forest with a prisoner—the dancing girl Teresa, who 
is being taken to gaol for shooting her lover. Teresa esca 
after pistolling one of her captors, and takes refuge with 
the botanist, who conceals her. She is a most disreputable 
person, who has led a scandalous life; but, for all that, she is not 
wholly worthless, When she makes the unpleasant discovery that 
Low ete is placidly indifferent to her charms, she is first 
angered and then conquered. Meanwhile other admirers of Miss 
Nellie Wynn set themselves to get rid of Low Dorman, and a 
series of lively adventures follow. In the course of these the 
Indian botanist makes two discoveries—first, that the minister's 
daughter is a callous flirt, and then that he has fallen in love with 
Teresa. He escapes from all | amg and should, on sound artistic 
principles, triumph finally and wed his Teresa, in spite of her early 
failings, to which he is entirely indifferent. But Mr. Bret Harte 
prevents this natural ending by means of a terrible disaster. The 
Carquinez Woods catch fire, and the strange pair of lovers perish 
together just as = have come to understand one another. In 
everything except the gloomy ending the story is admirable. It 
is full of bright sketches of ter, and contains some striking 
descriptions of the gigantic Californian woods. 

The Fate of Castle Léwengard (6) is an historical novel of the 
Schinberg-Cotta family stamp. ere is a violent baron of the 
well-known kind, named Reichart von Helfenstein, who lives in a 
castle in Swabia. He has a large family, who fear him most de- 
voutly ; and his serfs tremble before him. This ferocious baron is 
guardian of a fair maiden, Ghita von Herrnsdorf, a rich heiress, 
whom he betroths to his eldest son, Engelbert. The maiden is 
not loth, for Engelbert is a very fine fellow, and, moreover, is very 
much in love with her, so that the course of true love seems about 
to run smooth in this case ; but complications arise. Engelbert 
is sent to the Court of the Elector, Luther's protector, and becomes 
a devoted follower of the great Reformer. ides he falls in love 
with a wicked flirt called Hedwig. Troubles come on him on 
account both of the Reformer and the lady. He is first put in 
prison because of the latter, and then chained in a dungeon by his 
indignant father, who is a staunch Conservative, because he is a 
heretic. The faithful Ghita consoles him, and at last he is released 
by the peasants, who revolt, burn Liwengard, and kill the 
wicked baron. It is a mild little story, written in a sufficiently 
lively way, and apparently with some knowledge of the history of 
the time. 

We are afraid that the story of Arnold's treason and the fate of 
Major André are not sufficiently interesting to English readers to 
induce them to tackle two closely-printed volumes of a novel which 
is not particularly exciting in itself. Miss Mary A.M. Hoppus cer- 
tainly treats these burning questions of American history in a com- 
mendably temperate way, and even treats Arnold, for whom his 
countrymen have no mercy, with consideration. But as a story, 
A Great Treason (7) is dull. It has not nearly enough dramatic 
interest. The mild loves of Noel and Jasper Fleming leave the 
reader cold. There is far too much mere history, and the story is 
unduly spun out. The number of incidents is considerable, but for 
the most part they are already well known, and have no obvious 
connexion with the plot. 

Miss M. E. Hul'ah’s Little Owl (8) is not the sort of tale likely to 
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fascinate the admirer of “ sensational ” adventures, but then it was 
not meant to do so. It tells the story of a good little boy who was 
nearly spoilt by solitude and petting, but who was helped by the 
kindness of some chance acquaintances to become a tine fellow. 
— probably be more appreciated by little girls than by little 


The author of Tasso’s Enchanted Ground was not well advised 
in deciding to translate a selection from the popular stories of 
Fernan Caballero (9). He may be right in saying that these 
“Cuadros de Costumbres” “depict in fascinating colours the 
piety, simplicity, charity, and dignity of Spanish [eons 
life”; but they are not the less dull and silly in an English 
translation, and are perfectly false to life. Fernan Caballero 
was a sentimental German who was educated in Spain, and 

w up a pious and gashing Catholic. She drew the Anda- 
usian, not as he is, but as the more feeble stamp of religious people 
would like him to be. The hero of the first story, Simon Verde, 
is a pious gaby who makes himself a sheep and is eaten by the 
wolves. ybody who knows what the Spanish peasant really is 
can only laugh at this devout fool. Men of his class are often 
pious, simple, charitable, and dignified, but they are not silly 
enough to sell the produce of their little farms for less than its 
proper value, or to get into trouble with the Guardia Civil at the 

uest of an unknown vagabond. It is perhaps because Fernan 
Ca belongs to that large class of good people who would 
turn the world into a happy hunting-ground for bullies and cheats 
that her writings have met with a sort of popularity out of Spain. 
There is very little of any worth in ford ns Spanish literature ; 
but, even of that little, much is better worth knowing than the 
writings of Fernan Caballero. The translation itself is accurate, 
but the naiveté of the original becomes silliness in English. 

Mr. McCarthy is fairly entitled to the credit that his practical 
manual of Quarter Staff (10) is the first thing of its kind, It is 
a illustrated, and some of the rules he gives are based on 
sound principles, Against these merits, however, we must set off 
various defects. He recommends his players to stand too close to 
one another, and in two cases his directions are simply absurd. 
He tells his pupil to press down when his head-blow has been 

arded. If any player takes this advice, he would probably have 
the end of his opponent’s staff about his ears in an instant. Mr. 

eCarthy shows the absurdity of his own rule by saying that the 
“pin” can be baffled by stepping back. Of course it can, and 
then the pinner will have delivered himself ‘over to the enemy. 
Again, he recommends a jump in the air as a guard to a cut at 
the 1 Any player weak enough to try this stratagem would 
probably have his legs cut from beneath him. 

After reading Mr. Twopenny’s Town Life in Australia (11) we 
have become confirmed in our previous opinion that an English 
colony is a very nice place indeed for a hard-working, sober, and 
intelligent working-man, but for nobody else. The lowest class 
of labourers can earn eight shillings a day at Melbourne, and need 
not pay more than one day’s wage for hie weekly rent—that is to 
say, about half the proportion paid by a man of his class in 
London. Work, too, is abundant, and food cheap and good. That 
is much, and a community of which it can be said enjoys a solid 
prosperity, but it may still want many things. It may be deficient 
in mannersand leisure and an intelligent taste for the luxuries 
of life—by much the most necessary things in it. Now it is just 
these benefits and qualities which are conspicuously wanting in 
Australia, as Mr. Twopenny shows. Houses are ill furnished, food 
is badly cooked, society is vulgar, narrow-minded, and showy. In 
Melbourne the larrikin element is becoming a danger and a 
nuisance to decent people, and it is said to have the sympathy of 
the “democracy.” Even wealth would be dearly won by years 

mt in the midst of such prosperous squalor as is described in 

‘own Life in Australia, 

In some Mr. Lillie’s Popular life Buddha (12) isa 
most readable book. Nobody, we imagine, will ever learn from it 
exactly what Buddha taught or what his teaching has come to. 
It is very confused, and the narrative seems to wander away at 
times towards the “ great Nowhere,” a mysterious place frequently 
mentioned in these pages. There are, however, many redeemi 
features in Mr. Lillie’s book. It contains some curious stories an 
many quotations from Buddhist religious writings which are 
beautiful and profound. The two are jumbled together, as if the 
author had taken some extravagant form of the Arabian Nights 
and a collection of hymns, and thrown the quotations together at 
random. They make a curious mixture. By far the most 
amusing things in the book, however, are Mr. Lillie’s repeated and 
furious at on Dr. Rays Davids, whom he girds at continually 
as a Comtist and “confused and untrained thinker.” Mr. Lillie, 
like some other Orientalists, seems to have a fondness for the 
of the old classical commentators. 

Mr. Meiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Hodgson (13) is one of those 
volumes which contain just matter enough to make a good 
pamphlet swollen out by padding. It is the biography of a dis- 
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(13) Life and Lette W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. Edited . 5 
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tinguished professor who was a good scholar, bat no more. Dr, 
Hodgson scarcely did enough as a teacher of political economy to 
make his life generally interesting. Biographies of this kind are 
pleasing to the friends of the hero, and are written for them. 

Dr. R. Hogg’s Herefordshire Pomona (14), which has now 
reached its sixth part, is not a book which the profane can criticize. 
What, however, all the world can see is this exhaustive 
account of our English beg is published on a magnificent scale 
and splendidly illustra The plates are not only accurate por- 
traits, but beautiful as works of art. 

A volume of stories and essays by Mr. John Hollingshead is 
always readable, and his last is no exception to the rule. Foot- 
lights (15) does not contain a single dull We may think 
that some of the stories contain a little too much pathos and 
humour which is mere imitation of Dickens, but it is good of its 
kind. If we have seen “A Cockney Story” before, and many of 
its kind, at least we are not sorry to see it again; and as much 
may be said for the other tales. Some of the essays are perhaps 
scarcely worth reprinting. Who cares to see “‘ Dramatic Critics 
Criticized” except once in a way, and when all the “hits ” are 
fresh ? Articles on such a subject are barely tolerable when they 
need a commentator. Nevertheless, if the reader is content to 
suppose that it tells of something which happened in a Cockney 
fairyland, he can read it with some degree of satisfaction. The 
two papers on foreign travel at the end of the volume are chiefly 
valuable as showing what a typical Londoner thinks about the 
way in which things are done in London. Mr. ey rs ney 
points his moral smartly, but—we may be pardoned for thinki 
a little too flippantly, He thinks that the Russians are treated 
like rational beings use they can stay as late as they please in 
a café, and have no pews in their churches. Some of us would prefer 
to see them allowed to think for themselves on other subjects 
besides cafés and pews. Some doubts may also be felt about the 
competence of a writer who, in describing a town in Spain, con- 
founds a toreador with a torero. This is not animportant matter, 
but why write about the bull-fight if you know nothing about it ? 
Footlights, however, is meant to be readable rather than accurate, 
and it succeeds fully. 

At the present moment when the desire of the Australians to 
maa themselves against the too close neighbourhood of foreign 

owers is likely to lead to political events of some eaigertenet, 
Mr. Coote’s handy little work on the islands of the Western 
Pacific (16) is timely and welcome. It is condensed from a 
book of travels, and the author has added some pages on colonial 
extension in the Pacific. 


(14) The Herefordshire Pomona. Part VI. Edited by Robert Hogg. 
London: “ The Journal of Horticulture” Office. 1883. 

(15) Footlights. By John Hollingshead. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1883. 

(16) The Western Pacific. By Walter Coote, F.R.G.S. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1883. . 
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The Collapse in the Cotton Speculation, Concerts, 
Seventeenth-Century Studies. 
A Woman's Reason. __ Sir William Palmer on the Tractarian Movement. 
The Myth of Kirke, The Cruise of the Alert. Scientific Diet, Illustrated Books 
Dr. Edith Romney. Minor Notices, 
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CONTENTS OF No, 1,462, NOVEMBER 3, 1883: 


and Practice—-Liberal Speeches—The Wickel Squires —Egypt—The Farmers’ 
—Lord Salsbury and Sir Charles Duke -The Tredes’ Conference ia 
Paris—The Fisheries Exhibition—French Co.onial Difficulties. 


The Syrian Mountains—Rabelais and his Critics—The Bengal Rent Bill—Dramatic 
Collaboration—The Latter-Day Dalgetty—The Grambler in Country Houses— 
The New Rules — A Lost Eden—American and Eng.ish Debt Redemption—The 
Autumn Exhibitions -Mi:s Mary Andersoa in Tae Lady of Lyons--Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting. 


The Fifth Report ef the Select Committee—fair and Free—The Secret of the 
Alabama—-The Publications of th= Society for Promoting Christ an Knowledge 
—Poe’s Raven Illustrated Middle hing iom—The 
Wife—French Literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


+ 


‘HE VALE of TEARS,” DORES LAST GREAT 

TURE, completed a few aoe before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New eal Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


Me: R. A. PROCTOR will give THREE LECTURES, “ Life 
of Worlds,” “ The Sun."’ “ The in the TOWN HALL, KENSINGTON, 
Bender, ecnesday, and Friday, Nov 12, 14, and 16, at 8 o'clock. Reserved Seuts. 

Sea Lectures, and 6s. Seats. ts. ‘Tickets at Austin’s Oltice, 

Tr 2% Oxiord Street ; and Wade’ 3,8 High Street. Kensin ston. 
at shop ‘TEMPLE said :—" [t seemed to him as ic he understood the 
thins for the | first time in his lite. the e parts of it he had heard be.vre ; but he 
had never before seen them su and so il ed 
KNOWLEDGE, edited by R. A. Procror, every Friday, 2d. 

Manager of Lecture Tour—Mr. JOuN STUART, St. Leonards, 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 


NATION bezins Thursday, December 20.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


GOMERY ILLE HALL, OXFORD.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN.—The COUNCIL offer the following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for 

Competition : (1) One Clothworker's Scholarship of £35 a year, sone at the Hall for three 

ears, to be awarded on the C ainbridge Senior Local E = ext 3 3 (2) One 

holarship of £30 a year, tenable at “the Hall for tye to bea 

Mise at the Hall on Saturday, December 8.—For further to Principa', 
M. Suaw LEFEVRE. 


OxK ORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, Oxon.— 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 ) dvewbatis, open to Candidates for 
the Univers. Civili Service, or Army, will be offered for on January 1s. Par- 
ye obtained from the together with List of Sucecssful Students, 
end all am ation about the College. 


A A Mz HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Dall, | repares 
BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, try, hous 

Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Heatthy + and Pune 

taken. oa, £150 and £155.—Apply to A. M, Ugatucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


JHE RE V. W. D. ALLEN, late Fellow and Tutor, Magdalen 


Worth eee Oxford, prepares PUPILS for’ the Universities, Army, &c., at Findon Rectory, 


FOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers. pares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwieh, Sandhurst, and all Competitive A few Vacancies. 


ALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

near London.—HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 

MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxtord. late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh) 

pare BOYS vor the Publie Schools.—For Prospectus and rences apply to H. St, CLain 
Esq., Halliford. Middlesex. HALF-TERM, N 5to D ber 18. 


ELICACY.—There are Vacancies in a Country House for 

TWO PRIVATE PUPILS, needing especial care, and over Fourteen. Resources for 

after-lite encouraged. Music, Drawing, Natural Science. Riding, Car, entry, &c. . in addition 
to thorough grounding. — Address, M. A. 4. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


NEW, ZEALAND.—A HEAD-MASTER is required for the 


GI SCHOOL, at Christchurch, New Zealand. Salary £890. £150 (if married). and 
£100 ah a allowed fur expenses of passage to the pe my Candidates, to be eligible, 


Study of Law—A Nobile 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON .—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


and West Pier. Central ani quiet. Long established. Complete a 
| Spacious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooins for Ladies and fur Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service in the Hotel. Communicat.ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager? 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 


of Western Devon. »oms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially fitted 
for Winter use. Reduced Tariff from November 1.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon, 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 
Lancet, July 7, 188%. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS, 


[PERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 

cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study fur upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, 
F. D. Dixon Hartiand, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. 
Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


OHN MORTLOCK & 


co. 
DINNER SERVICES, “ THE WILDFLOWER,” 91s. 64. 
OHN MORTLOOK 
BEDROOM SERVICES, “ THE CONNAUGHT,” Us. 64. 


JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
OXFORD STREET axp ORCHARD STREET, W. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD), 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicl bl, rtiele 
SMandard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S GOGOA EXTRACT 


"—W. W. SroppartT, 
“LC. FC. Ginna Ana yst, Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


must have had experence In Teaching in a Public School, and have graduated in — 
Classical or Mathemmutient Honours at Oxford or Cambridge. In previous adver e 
ualification was limited to Classical Nonours; the time for receiving applications is a 


extend «i to Nevember 26.—Application on further parti 
Zealand Gov vernment 


eculars, can obtained 
of W. way. New 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 
November 1883. 


ESIDENT PATIENT.—A PHYSICIAN (married), living in 
4 beautiful part of the South-West of England, receives a PasiEnt, mentally afflicted, 


mental cases. reterences.— ress, Ottle; 3 
Fields. London. 3 Linecin's Tan 


NOTICE TO SCULPTORS 


INVITED F FOR A COLOSSAL IN 
DEEN OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 1 
LIBERATOR OF SCOTLAND. 

The TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES of the late Mr. JOHN STEILL, of Edinburgh, 
hereby noti‘y that they will receive MODELS for a COLOSSAL STA Ase of WALI ee 
in Bronze, w'th Busement of Granite Blocks, to be placed on the Mound in the North-West 

of the Duthie Pubic Park, near the City of Aberdeen, in ee with instructions 
by Mr. Steill, ata excee ding £3,000. 

ied with a of 10s. Mr. 

Mace Qu EES. ‘Bridge Street, Abe erdecn, will be with 
's Instructions. (2) of the epics 
ie Park, showing Sect: as of the Mound. 
The Author of the uecepted Model wiil soaueiayed ¢ te exeeute the work; and the Author 
of that next in order of merit wil! receive 0 grembam of £50. The Trustees ‘do not, however, 
themselves to accept any of the Mode! 
bes of expen-e. MacQUEES, Municipal Bulldings 
een, free of ex to Mr. J. 0. 2, 
not later than July os 
10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, (ctober 15, 1883. 


CAPITALISI®S :and Others uiring safe INVEST- 
MENT.—WANTED, THREE GEN PLEMEN, with not less than £5,000 each, to join 
others contributing similar amounts, fer the purpose of carrying “out a thoroughly sound 
undertaking. There is no possibility of risk, ao the minimum protit will be 30 per cent. No 
financial agents employed as intermediarie. Communication is direct with the parties 
y nterested, and the fullest investiz ation is solicited. Principals or their Solicitors 
treated urther particulars on application to CHAMPION, Rouixsoyn, 

Moira Ch ger Lane, E.C 


Bie RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE.—This well-known 
ade ESTABLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district in 
Unsurpassed as a health resort.—For Prospectus address MANAGER, Ben Khyd- 


OSES. — Oat Roses, 2s. 6d. ; Commations, 2s. per dozen. 


&e, OF ixet Flow t 
ot BO. ‘or. sh Stamps. Nail, Flouse rst, Villefrane > 
Nice, France. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural A perient Water.” 
’ LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich.- 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 2s, per ane. 


| MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
ious and whol An effective tonic. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A faseinating liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with a#rated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
A stomachs of quality mated the 
Sold by all Deslers. 

Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


PFURNIS H YOUR HOUSE or 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The Fey nal, best, and 
liberal. Cash Friese no extra charge for time given. select fer 
ith Terms, 


Much fa 


GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


and 19, 20, and 21 Street, W. 


Illustrated pri free, 248, 248, 
615 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


J™PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1 467,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General dianayer. 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Establishe | 1782. 
agains: Loss by Fire an! Licht un: efectel in all parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitude and .ibera ity. 
JOUN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretar. 


(THE COMMERCIAL (UNION ASSURANCE “COMPANY. 
Capital fully oo = 


Capital paidup ........... «£250, 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds . £908,000 

2903,000, 
ToTaL Investep FuNos tewaros OF TWo MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income excceds £1,977,009 


OFricks—i¥ and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West PALL MALL, LONDON, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MUORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
and FUNDS (issz). 


Fire Premiums . £460,100 
Lite 181.500 
_ Accumulated Funds ... E2,749,400 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL.—No man is safe from 
Accidents! Wise men Insure oreinat their cost! Accidents by Land or Water Insured 
eeainet by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. Subscribed 
pital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, £259,000. Moderate Premiums. Bonus 
wars to Insurers after five veare. £1,849,000 has been paid as comypensation.—8 Grand 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head Office, 61 Cornhill, London. 
W. J. VIAN, See. 


No. CCL. for NOVEMBER, is. 
MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
5 I of the Congo River. By Sir Travers Twiss, 
2. y By J. Parker Smith, M.A.. Barrieter-at-Law. 
3. French and English Criminal Procedure. By B. L. Mosely, LL. .B., Burrister- 


at-Law 
4. Th= Institute of Internationa’ Law at Mun‘ch, 
Code of English Case Law. By C. F. Trower, M.A., Barrister-at- 


6. Quarter!y Notes 
7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
ews, 
%. Quarter y Digest hf all Reported Cases. By F. T. Piggott, M.A., LL.M, 
Barriste: -at- 
HAYNES, Bell Yard, » Temple Bar. 


(PHE CEN TU RY MAG AZINE for NOVEMBER. 
Commencement of a NEW VOLUME. 
Price Is. 4d. Obdtainable at any Bookseller's. 


Frepveank W ARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, Is. 44. ; post free, Is. 7d. 


Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


Commencement of a New Novel by Groner W. Cau.e, Author of 
“ Madame Delphine" &c., entitled 


SEVIER. 

. Amongst the numerous articles of interest will be found the following : 
QUEEN VICTORIA, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 2 Portraits. 
NATURE IN ENGLAND. By Joun With & Illustrations. 
THE BULL FIGHT. By D. WaRNeER. With 5 Illustrat.ons. 
AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND. With 5 Illustrations, 
MADAME MODJESKA. By J. Ranken Towser. With Portrait. 
TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. By ALPHONSE DAUbDeET. With Portrait. 
GLIMPSES OF PARIS. By J. With 6 Illustrations, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 1s. ; post free, 
GT. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. Contains 


a PORTRAIT and BIOGRAPHY of carrer MAYNE REID, besides ae A 
40 Illustrations, equal to in the art productions of the day, aud Phuty 
and i es for Boys and Girls. 


THE LAW 


Trt 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


Cocks’ Reading Sance induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
R E A D | N G tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled, 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the 
Reading Arms. 


SAUCE. 


&c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
oR 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, 


FREDERICK WAuNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


» 
W MEMORIALS and CROSSES.—See TILE 
BUILDER; also of Oak Woodwork; Concrete Grov ne, 
y ; Wesleyan Church, Addiscombe—Building and Builders— Institute vt British 
itects President's Lincoln's Inn Fields and the Metropolitan Board of Works— 
the Position of the Sanitary Inspector—Smoke Abatement—The Alhambra Theatre, &c. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


CATALOGUE (No. 18) of CHOICE and RARE SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, now ready, post free, on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 49 Cross Street, Manchester.” 


ROF. HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 
LAND, with Geological Map and 560 Illustrations, edited by James 
Heywoop, M.A. F.RB.S. F.G.S. in 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. London: Lonemans & Co, 


HINTS TO BIBLE READERS, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. pp. 346, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


NTRODUCTORY HINTS to ENGLISH READERS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Jonn A. Cross, M.A. 


“ Ido not know a more valuable introduc- “ It is carefully and ably cnmutet ite 
tion to the Vid Testament for the young.” Tablet. 
Dr. E. A. AB very warmly commend this 


BOTT. “We 
“ Mr. Cross has rendered a real service to excellent. book to those for whom it is in- 
the cause of Biblical learning.” tended, and more a F! to all persons 
Ley World. whether clerical or lay who have to do with 
“ This volume ore the instruction of the younz in Bible history. ‘ed 
within its very compass than Scottish Guardian. 
several pretentious bi-volumes of Biblical “ T know of no work of any German theo- 
introduction that we could mention.” logian which in so short a form, and in such 
Aca my. simple lancuage, gives such apt instruction 
“Not a dry series of lessons on mbt cal almost all the more important Old 
criticism, but a singularly interesting merra- questions.” 
tive, penetrated with a reverent and withal a Prof. A. KAMPHAUSEN. in the 
fearless spirit.” —Saturday Review Theol Literatur-ceitung. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


crown 8vo. 28. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


ow ready 
HERE and THERE in GOD'S GARDEN. By Fiversa. 


London : J. T. HAYES, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just ready, price 10s. the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S OUTLINES of GERMAN 
LITeeATURe. carefully revised and enlarged. A New Chapter is added on the 


This Catalogue contains the Surplus Copies of nearly Two Th d 
Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mupre’s Setecr Liprary 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Manchester Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOK SEASON, 
Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books o x - to MUDIE’S SELECT 
the principal Forthcoming Ch ior a Subscri ytion, 
commencing at date. “Prosper on applisstion. 
Mopis" 8 Limited, 30 to 34 New Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 3 ‘King Street, Cheapside. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW x required,for which 61.each will be given, viz.: 
1,3, 533, 639, and 1263 (clean copies)—at the Uflice. 38 Southainptou 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrxtanp, 
Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world. 


to all Euro countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
» Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
£1 Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 
Just published, Is. 
HSToRY of the SOOIETY oft the ABOLITION of 
VIVISECT: 


London: PickERING & Co., 8.W. 


1873-1883, and, in addition to the Index of there is a 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the work. 
WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, ; and Edinburgh. 


Third Edition, 12s. 


IRON ROADS. By Freperick S. 


“ Curious and fascinating volume."’—Saturday Review. 
“ Reads 


like a romance." — Engineer ing. 
Large amount of i "—Railway News. 


Bemnose, Old i Bailey, E.c, 


THE CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 
ODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 


of CHRISTIANITY being an Lys to illustrate bg force of those 
by the light of Parallels supplied by Modern Affairs. 8vo. 10s . Britences 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Place, s.w. 


Post free, 30 Stamps. 
D*. STAINER on the AMERICAN ORGAN; } containing 


full Instructions for playing this ew yl together with a seri 
and secular, of which have n 
Joseph Barnby, Sir Arthar Sullivan, Sir ict. Dr. Bridge, F. H. Cowen, Sir R. PB: 
Stewart, E. J. Hopkins, Sir G. A. Macfa A. ‘Berthold Tours, R. Kedhead, and Dr. Stainer. 
New Catalogue of all the best Instruments gratis and post free on a) i 
London : MeTzLer & Co., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Crown cloth gilt,és, 
(THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Frances 
BuRNeTT, Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, cei 


Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
FVERY-DAY in the COUNTRY. By Harrtson Werr. 
With 400 Original Illustrations by the Author, 8 Coloured Plates, &. 
FReDERICK WaRNB & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Crown 80, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2. 
picks FAIRY: a Tale of the Streets. By Stas K, 
Hock.1NG, Author of * Benny,” “ Ivy,” &c. With Original 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Fep. picture cover, Is, 
ba AFTERNOON TEA PAINTING BOOK. With nearly 


FREDERICK WARNE & CoO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Now ready, Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatt, 


F.RS, F.R.C.8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Ac:demy of Arts ; late Lec- 
on Anatomy at the Government of Design, South Kensington ; 

lessor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 — 
ose nd on Wood by J. 8. Cuthtert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part Il. By Cuarzes 


Merymort Tipy, M.B.. F.C.S.. Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry 

and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the 
Home Office. Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical 
Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 
Romance. By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 
powerful and interesting novel. The English is Pin the wars freshness | 


in the of scenery and character, and 
invention, and many are y — Limes, 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“Molly Bawn,” * Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [On November 14, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1» WATERLOO PLACE. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPORT IN THE CRIMEA” &c. 
Ready this day at all Booksellers’. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels in the 


Heart of the Caucasus, By CLive F.RG.S. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 14 Lliustrations, engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TENT WORK IN PALESTINE.” 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libra ies, 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Syria in 1881 and 1382. By CLaup Re1onrer Conver, R.E. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. lds. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day is published, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portrait, 42s, 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, 


K.C.8.L, C.B., of the Royal Engineers, 


By H. M. DURAND, 
Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Next week, demy 8vo. with 2 Maps, 6 Plans, and copious Index, Sls. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 


And of the Disturbances which accowpanied it 
among the Civil Population. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES, 


LONDON: W, H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE; 


MR. CHANDLER HARRIS’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. with 20 Original Page Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
Author of ** Uncle Remus.” 


Copyright in the United Kingdom and British Colonies. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE BILL. 
(THE LORDS PRAYE R, in 131 ene “uages, neatly bound, for 


Universal Translations Institute, 99 Mark Lane, E. c. Telephone No No. 2,197, 
Post free, Sixteen Stumps 


(THE COMPLETE LAW of WILLS; with Examples | » 
showing how to make a Will by any person of either sex. 
& Law iy 3 and Rents, by 81 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


» SUiaut AILMENTS ; ; and on the Principles of Treating 


XUM 


Now ready, Second Edition, 275 pp. Se. 


By Lroxet 8. Beavr, F.R.8. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Writer. 
GOLDEN GIRLS. By Aran Murr, Author 


of * Lady Beauty,” “Children’s Chiidren,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author 


of “ Queenie,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


PEARLA. 


of Kitty” &c. 


By M Miss Beruam-Epwarps, Author 
SECOND EDITION of JUNE. By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. 8 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For NOVEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. S ESCOTT. 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. IV. The Agricultural Labourer. 
THE RESTORATION IN EGYPT. By A. Beamay. 
SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES: their Friends and Foes. By Professor Joux NicHOL. 
BAZAINE’S VINDICATION. By Forses. 
A MONTH IN CONNEMARA. By Samvuet Latina, M.P. 
ELECTIONS OF THE FUTURE. By J. E. Gonsrt, Q.C., M.P. 
THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF SPAIN. By Sehor Don Laungano FIGUEROLA. 
POETS OF TO-DAY. By W. L. Covrryey. 
IRELAND AND THE TORY PARTY. By T. M. Heaty, M.P. 
THE TRUSTEESHIP OF THE SUEZ CANAL. By CuanLes WaRING. 
MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1. Politics, 2. Finance. 


HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W. 


Ruspex, Author of “ of New Zealand.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
History demy 


THE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. A Tale from 


the German, By C.1. Hart. Crown 8vo. with 20 Full-page Illustrations,. 
price 7s, 6d, (Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS, CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Henny Cuerwynp, Author of ** The Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols, (This day. 
QUATREFOIL. By Mary Deane. 3 vols. 
[Next week: 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 


Adventures. Written by Himself. Demy 8vo. with Woodbury Portrait] and 
14 Ilastrations, cloth extra, 1éa, 

“ This volume, in which Professor Vambéry ay us a detailed account of his early life. and 
of the chain of circumstances which led to his journey into Central Asia, will certainly be 
read with considerable interest, while it undoubtedly confirm Che impression 


about its author........ We must leave reader to accompany Professur Van >éry in person 
on his adventurous twur....... The learned author has lost none of the verve and fluency which 
inade his former works such pieasast reading.""—Zimes, November 8, 1833, 


“THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 


THE TABLE-TALK of DR. MARTIN 


LUTHER. A New Selection and Trans'ation by Professor Gips, Fep. 12mo, 
parchment boards, autique, 2s. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. WEMYSS REID. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 


By T. Wemyss Reip, Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo0. cloth extra, 12s, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pp. 56, post free, 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A, J. B. BenesrorD Horr, M.P., Author of * Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hepe's clever novel of “ 
“and we may = isa & decided on his maiden effort. 


aid « firmer of those ier work 
ther vapting | in outline an and individuality, but he} has secured the interest of his readers 
randreths,"’ aithoug! 


ve hero, is 

novel is one will repay carelul reading. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH el? 


—— 
| 
| 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


NOTICE. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Mr. LEWIS MORRIS'’S New Volume, entitled 


SONGS UNSUNG, 


IS NOW READY, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


« it new poem is full of power and passion.........) Many ary ty of great descriptive 


netenaod Poli jes apart, the English enna has good reason tateul to the poet- 
for ing our literature by so plaintive a -la Mali Gazett te. 


LONDON : wien PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Next week will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


REMINISCENCES OF COURT 
AND DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA, Baroness BLOOMFIELD, 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


RECENT POETRY. 


New Edition, small crown Svo. cloth, 65. 


THE RED FLAG; and other Poems. 
Hon. RopEN NokEt, Author of “ A Little Child’s Monument” &c. 


“ That IntcHectual breadth, that emotional fervour, and that felicity ee con- 
poy ny and expression which are among the notes of high and enduring poetry........ for him, 
as for Shelley and Wordsworth, once equally neglected, a time must rote when his true 
poetic rank will be generally recognized." 

rum British Quarterly Review, ou RODEN NOEL'sS Poems, October 1383. 


By the 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLAYS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


“ One thing that has struck us throughout fs that the author has the power of Baye blank 
verse of his own........ In short, this is a work of an + ~ wen kind........ advise all 
lovers of genuine dramatic poetry to read it.”---Jurning Post. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By J. B. 


f there be any man who could read * Death in Yarrow’ unmoved, we neither covet his 

im erturiabhity nor feel disposed to congratulate him upon that godlike gift. Here are son € 
of the lat latter stanzas—taough it is a shame to show such a beautiful thing in meas —. 
«lcademy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The CASTILIAN BROTHERS—CHATEAU- 


BRIANT—WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies: und The ROSE of SICILY: 
~ @ Drama. By the Author of “ Ginevra,” “ Herman Waldgrave,” &c. 


Crown cloth, 5s, 


LYRE and STAR: Poems. 


cf “ Ginevra,” “ Herman Waldgrave,” &c. 


By the Author 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A STORY of THREE YEARS; 
Poems. By J. WILLIAMS, 
“ There is much in this little volume that is really very good.” —Academy. 


and other 


Third Edition, with Preface, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HASKA: a Drama in Three Acts (as repre- 
sented at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March 10, 1877). By Henry 
Author of “ Otho's Death Wager” &e. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SFORZA: a Tragedy. With Incidental Music 


for the last Act. By J. GC. Heywonp, 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SON of SHELOMITH. By L. M. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S_ LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


“ The second number of the * English Mlustrated Magazine" is cuueries even to the first, 
and it is unquestionably the best sixpenny periodical published." —Globe. 


No. II., now ready, super-royal 8vo. price SIXPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER 1883: 

1. “THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP.” Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing 
by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A, (Frontispiece.) 

2. IN THE FENS. With Illustrations by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 

3. THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD WHITEHALL. Avstin Dorson. 

With Illustrations. 

4. BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAM.  Bernanp H. Becker. With Illustra- 
tions by A. Morrow, 

5. THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: a Spiritual Romance. J. H. 
SHOKTHOUSE (Author of “John Inglesant”’). 

. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. Concluded. T. H. Huxtey, 
P.R.S. With an Illustration. 

. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 3-5. CHARLOTTE M. Yonce. 

Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 


a 


MR. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT; and the Kgyptian Question. By 


D. pan WALLACE, M.A., Author of “ Russia: a Six Years’ Resi- 


dence” &c. 8vo, 14a, 
* Any one who wishes to understand the difficult task which England is attempting to 
perform in the — oe a of Egypt 7 do better than devote a rew hours to the careful 
study of this interesting ‘A thence 


NEW peek BY ‘SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


(PRUE TALES for my GRANDSONS. By 
Sir Samver Wutre BAKER, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With Illustrations 
by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo. {Ready November 20. 


MRS. MOLESWORTE’S NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE WAIPS. By Mrs. Moteswortu, 
Author of “ Carrots,” * Rosy,” &e. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for children.’ —Spectat: 
“ She remains unsurpassed in delineating the ways and words of young folks.” *"—~Academy. 


By the same Author, Illustrated by Walter Crane, Globe 8vo. 4s, 6d. each. 
THE TAPESTRY CARROTS.” 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, TELL ME A STORY. 
GRATE. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


ROSY. 
LYRICAL RECREATIONS. By Samvuer 


Warp. Fep. 8vo. 63, 
In 14 vols. 18mo. paper covers, 1s. ating cloth, 1s, 6d. ; complete in Box, 21s. 


HENRY JAMES'S NOVELS and TALES. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 3 vols. THE AMERICAN. 2 vols. 

RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. THE WUROPEANS. 1 vol. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 

DAISY MILLER, &c. 1 vol. SIEGE OF LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 

vol, kc. lvol. 


~ 
l ENGLISH CITIZEN: a Series of 
Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited Ly Henry Cratk, 

M.A. New Volume: 

THE LAND LAWS. By Freperick Pottocs, Barrister- 
at-Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Camoridge. 
Crown 3s. 6d. 


OPPORTUNITIES and DUTIES 
in the HISTORICAL and COMPARATIVE STUDY of LAW: an Inau- 
gural Lecture, delivered at Corpus Christi College, October 20, 1883. By 
Professor FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., Hon. LL.D, Edin, &. 8vo. 1s. 


GERMON S: Preached mainly to Country Con- 


gregations. By the late Rev. Epwarp Barnes, B.D, Vicar of Yalding, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cumbri. Ige, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. Edited, with a Preface and Memoir, by 
ALFRED Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, Canon of West- 
minster, Chaplain in ‘Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Go0D the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the 
B-tter Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. Autbdenten Same, D.D. 
F.R.S., &c., Author of * Eternal Hope.” By A LayMAN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


THE ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with 
Guse Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction by 
— ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 

each 7s. . 
Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 
Vol. III, ADDISON to BLAKE. Vol. 1V. WORDSWORTH to ROSsS#?TTI. 


“ Mr. Ward is to be congratulated in having published an_ excellently well-selected collee- 
tion that is not only a 77 resource for leisure hours, but a methodical handbook to a 


poetical education.” —Zimes. 
RINGS, a 


(THE MOTION of VORTEX 


TREATISE on. Being the Adams Prize Ess\y, 1882. By J. J. 
Fellow and 4ssistant Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Dias- 
grams. 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


TE RENCE.—SCENES from the ANDRIA. 
Edited by F. W. Corntsu, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Eton. 18mo. Is, 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt.—New Volume. 


HEINE.—SELECTIONS from the REISE- 
BILDER and other PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by C. Cotprck, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow school, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Autobiography. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. By Principal TuLtocu. New Edition, enlarged, crown 
8vo. [/mmediately. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE: Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. Library 
Edition. Parts I. and II. each 2s. Lo be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


GRANITE CRAGS. ByC.F.GorponCummine. 


1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, [Shorily. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence OvipHant. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. Illustrated, 21s. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Watrrer 


Besant. Crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. By 


G. CuristorHer Davies. Post 8vo. illustrated with 12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 


ALISON. By the Author of * Miss Molly.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. | 


By Bishop Worpswoxts, St. Andrews. 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE WISDOM of GOETHE. By Professor 


BLACKIE. _Fep. 8vo, extra gilt cloth, 6s. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A. With an Introduction by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


THE EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. 


By ALFRED River. 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, 21s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet 

Edition). Complete and uniform Edition, handsomely printed in a new type, 

20 vols. crown 8vo. £5. The Volumes are also sold separately, 5s. each, viz. : 

Romo.a, 2 vols.—SiLas MARNER, Tue Lirrep Vert, Jacon, 1 vol.— 

Apam Brpg, 2 vols.— Scenes or Lire, 2 vols —THe MILL ON THE 

Fioss, 2 vols.—Friix Hout, 2 vols.— MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA, 

83 vols.—Tae SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol.—JUBAL, AND OTHER PoEMs, OLD AND NEw, 
1 SucH, 1 vol. 

Cheap 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 


Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 34s, 6d. Each Volume sold separately, viz : 

ADAM BeEpg, 3s. 6d.—THe MILL ON THE FL.oss, 3s. 64.—FreLrx Hout Tue Rapt- 
CAL, 3s. 64.—SCENES OF CLERICAL Lire, 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.—ROMOLA, with 
Vignette, 3s. 6d.—DaNIEL DERONDA, with Vignette, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, with 
Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 


crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems, 


Old and New. New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in PROSE and VERSE. Selected from the Works of Gsorce Exiot. Fifth 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


ete pe preset fine paper, with red border, handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, 3s, 6d. ; French morocco, 5s. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Cotiins, M.A. Complete in 28 
Sa Se ) ; bound in 14 vols, with calf or vellum 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. vols, each 2s. 6d. 


4 The Volumes published of this Series are : 

Dantes, by the Editor. Vourare, by Lieut.-General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.0.M G. 
PascaL, by Principal Tulloch. PETRARCH, by Henry Reeve, C.B. Gogrne, by 
A. Haye Q.0. by the Editor ‘and F. Tarver, M.A. MonraiGnr, by 

Lucas A. RABELAIs ,by Walter Besant, M.A. CALDERON, by 
Smo, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. CERVANTES, by ‘the 
anc Ractye, by Henry M. Trollope. MADAME DE SkvViGNR, 
by Miss Thackeray oo Richmond Ritchie). La Dowraixe and other French 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. ScHILLER, by James Sime, M.A. 

Tasso, by E. J. Hasell.. Rousseau, ty Meaty Guay 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. ted by Professor Kxicut, St. Andrews. In crown 8vo, 


Now ready: DEscARTEs, by Professor Mahaffy, 
Adamson, Ovens College, Manchester. axe ty Baward 
The Volume in preparation are: LEIBNIZ, Hopsss, 
tear Croom Roberton Landon. Vico, by by Fin, Sri 
Professor N Glasgow. , 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the a of the Span Century, 1547- 1578. By the late Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLIN' AXWELL, Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons of 
bony amas &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. royal 
vO. 
*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jvutivus Kogstrrx. Translated from the German. With 4 Facsimiles in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources, Large crown 8vo. 16s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. Eprrsnem, M.A. Gam, D.D., Ph.D., 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincolu's Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Sanam 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The STORY of my HEART: my Autobio- 


graphy. By Ricwarp Jerrenies, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home" 
&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ A singular and in some respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury. 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ From the first page to the last it is as interesting as a good novel.” —Graphic. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH rm its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. &c. 2 vols, 8vo. with 36s, (Shortly. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from gemma of my Earlier Days. By Lord SaLToun. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of JamesI. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samugt Rawson 
GarpiyeR, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication monthly, to Le 
completed in 10 vols. price 6s, each. Vols. I. to V. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Bary, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A, Bary, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s, 64, 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING ; a Manual 


of Domestic Economy for Large and Small Families. ny 
Fourth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 


Various Writers. Edited by RicHarp Quaty, M.D. F.R.S. &. Seventh 
Thousand. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 31s. éd. 
cloth, or 40s. -russia. To be had also in 2 vols. price 34s. cloth, 


WORKS BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the — of the Spanish Aone. Popular Edition, in 12 _ 
crown 8vo. price £2 2s. Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo. price £3 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo. price 24s, 


CAESAR, a Sketch. 8vo. Portrait and Map, 
price 16s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn, 
Author of Lost Sir Massingherd" &e, Reprinted from Lomgman's Magasin 


London, LONGMANS & O00, 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Fach in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BELINDA. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“The story is admirably told with the happiest humour, the closest and 
¢cleverest character-sketchiny. Sarah is a gem—one of the truest, liveliest, 
and most amusing persons of modern fiction.” —ATLAs, in the Worl/ 

Belinda,’ with pientiful touches of the writer's characteristic brilli- 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 


“ The picture that is set before us of this woman seeing the work to which | 
she is passionately devoted taken from her because she is a woman is | 


genuinely pathetic.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“*Dr. Edith Romney’ is a pretty and pleasant book.”—Standurd. 
“ Clever, lively, and entertaining.”"— Daily News. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. 


Fo 


“ Miss Fothergill describes well and gracefully. 
happy in her description of attitude.”— Spectator. 


ancy, and sharp, sudden pathos, with much pictorial beauty, and occasional 
charming gusts of fresh feeling for the loveliness and the loftiness of 
nature, are passages quite unlike the set descriptions in which most writers 
convey what they take to be local colour.” — Spectator. 


By M. E. Carrer. 


By Carortne , 
She is particularly | EPiiRAIM. 


|. “*Juliet’ is interesting from the first page to the last. The contrast 
between the two men, Branshill and Ormrod, is very remarkable, and dis- 
plays genuine dramatic power and discriminating observation. Juliet is 
herself a study ina high degree picturesque and interesting. One fee's that 
' she has stood complete before the writer’s imagination, both in body and 
mind, and his skill in transferring her image to the page is very striking.” 


Daily News. 


From the German of NIEMANN. 


By Cunts1ina 


ABIGEL ROWE: a Chronicle, of the Regency. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


“ Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with greit ingenuity a very 
dramatic story, gives us the straightest of ‘ tips” regarding men and man- 


ners in London society at the period when that best-abused of monarchs, . 
George IV., was Prince Regent.”—G. A. 8., in Illustrated London News. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. mostly with Frontispieces, clth, each vol. 6s. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. Arex-| HEALEY. By Jesse Foruercrtt, Author of 


ANDER, Author of “ The Woing ot" &c. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Fast Lynne. . 

The Channings. 

Anne Hereford. 

Bessy Rane. 

Court Netherleigh. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury's Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (First Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (Second Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 

Lifes Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. 

Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin's Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Joan, 

Nancy. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Cometh up.as a Flower. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Second Thoughts. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A Sister’s Story. 


(/mmediately, | 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Mrs: CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
“ Cherry Ripe.” 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Look before you Leap, 
Ifer Dearest Foe. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be ? 
The Freres. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 

A Ballroom Repentance. 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 

By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
An Ocean Free Lance. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. 
Probition. 

The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin, 


* Kith and Kin.” 


(Just ready, 


By Miss R. N. CAREY. 


Nellie’s Memories. 
Wooed and Married. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


By JANE AUSTEN, 


(TLe only Complete Edition besides the new Steventon 
large paper Edition. Each volume contains a 
Frontispiece on Steel.) 


Emma. 

Sense and Sensibility. ~ 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials. 

Quits. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True, 
Lady bird. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations, 


By ERNST WERNER. 


Under a Charm, 
Success: and how he won it. 
No Surrender. 
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